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THTRODUCTION 


This paper has been prepared in accordance with the require- 
mente of the Graduate School, Shio State University, in which the 
degree of Master of Science in Public Administration is sought, and 
with the requirements of the Navy Department under whose auspices the 
graduate work was performed. 

4 great deal has been written on the subject of leadership. 
The writer has drawn upon these published writings, as well as the 
advice of his professors, the opinions of brothers-in-arms and upon 
the lessons of his own experience in group activity. 

The main difficulty in the development of leadership appears 
to be the lack of well defined criteria upon which to judge the suc-~ 
cess of leaders and upon which to base eny course of training designed 
to improve or develop thove qualities or characteristics which seem 
to contribute most to the abllity of one individual to exert a domi- 
nant and favorable influence in group activities under greatly varying 
circumstances. 

Chapter I of this paper includes a classification of social, 
political and militery leadership in which the method of direction is 
considered under the following types: 

(1) leissesfaire, (2) democratic and (3) suthoritarian. ‘The author 
commits himeelf early by submitting to criticiam his own definition 


of leadership but hastens to explein that there is mo such thing as a 


(2) 


leader per se. Leadership Identity is dependent upon the si tus tion 
prevelling and the characteristics of the individusle ot hend. ‘There 
follows a summery of recently reported studies of the qualities which 
characterize social leaders who were coneidered to have been successful 
in the direction of scholastic, social and business group activity. 

The euthor seeks to describe certain humen treits which seem 
te contribute to three besic qualities of a leader, The basic qual- 
ities, the exercise of which seem to be necessary in achieving 
successful leadership are: (1) en understending of human behevior, | he 
(2) good juigment and (3) experience. 

an understanding of humen bahavior ic necessary in order to 
comprehend and anticipste the reactions which result from stimuli 
presented in the course of daily association with Large groups of men, 
striving under conditions of variatle strain end envirenment, to ace 
eomplish, cooperetively, definitely assigned tasks. 

Good judgeent enables the leader te enalyce, with despatch, a 
situation or problem end to vieuslice the pessible selutions and their 
accompanying advantages and disadventages. It enables bia te weigh, 
with a grenter degree of confidence, the fsetors involved and, with 
the background of professions) Knowledge, to deteraine and pursue thet 
course of action which will expeditiously and efficiently bring sue- 
cessful accomplishment inte being. 

Experience is the individual's summation of past situations 
end results in # mental reorgeni sation which influences his ability to 
adjust to present situations, In the field of leadership, experience 
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Lende confidence to the leader and to the led. | 
The general criteris by which a successful naval officer | 
may de judged are discussed in Chepter II. An interpretation of | 
the tern “born leader“ is diseussed briefly. Various pertinent 
points in the development of leadership qualities are pointed out — 
and the importance of a model training organization is emphasized. 
The fact that moet trainees go through a critical period of ad just- 
ment and that many of them select inetrecters as early models of 
admire tion end enuls tion enphasi zes the importance of personslity in 
those associated with the training orgeni zatlon. 
In Chepter III the euthor hes reviewed the leadership training 
progrem of the U,%. Maval Academy end briefly compared it with the 
Weka bn of midshipmen in civilian umivereities under the Holloway 
Flan, A detailed comparison of the time devoted to direct leadership 
trairing with the time devoted primarily to the mastery of technical 
studies indicates an apparent overweighting of the importence of tech- 
nical ability. The importance of selecting inetructors of outstanding 
ability in the execution of leadership training is pointed out. The 
proper seleetion and adjustment of trainees ie discussed. 
In Chapter LY are discussed five current probleme which appear 
to be worthy of extensive study in an effort to improve the quality 
of young leaders who, having completed the prescribed course of train- 
ing, go out to the operating units as commicsioned junior navel 


officers. The probleme discussed include: (1) the selection of 
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candidates for training, (2) the selection of inetructors, (3) in- 
provement and balancing of the training program, (u) the evaluation 
of demonstrated leedership ability. . 

The conclusions and recoamendotione contained in chapter 7 
are, for the most part, general snd concern the five current problens 
previously discussed. More specific recommendations are made concern- 
ing the selection of candidates and the post-training evaluation of 
bility. In commection with the latter problem, attention is invited 
the need for a more direct exchange of information between the 


reining eotivities and the operrting fleets. A preliminary draft 
a form is suggested for the gathering of inferastion from the 


eet relative to leadership ability demonstrated oy grodustes during 
e first ten non the of their commi*sioned service. 
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CHAPTER I 
Leadership - Whet Is It! Whet Does It Require? 

Through the span of military history, methods of combat, 
means of transport, and tools of war heve changed tremendously, but 
leadership, still the most leportent prerequisite to military suecess, 
has changed but little. ‘The chenge which has occurred has resulted 
from the increased education of the mass of followers. This is 1 
portant end cannot be overlooked by the successful leader. We 
del teve thet we know more about what constitutes good leadership than 
Ad our predecessors, though few would go eo far as to say that we, in 
ow enlightened age, have produced better leaders then those of the 
pet. But 1t does seem reasonable to assert that by our planned tre- 
ity end development in recent years we have produced sore leaders per 
oute, cme of whom have led vastly larger orgeniszations with esinent 
guss s. 

Leed or Drive. ~ Leadership may be positive or negative. Leg 
„tie leadership implies « dictatorisl imposition of the leader's will 
by treat of punishment for feilure to comply with requiremente. 
Unde auch conditions the desired group activity results from obedi- 
eneemotivated by fear end only so long aa fear outweighs personal 
desivs. In a strict sense the individual is not led but driven. 
Positwe leadership, on the other hand, bringe a voluntary identifi- 
ent lo of one's own desires with those of the leader and some degree 
of enyusiasm in the sccomplishment of the tasks he sets. Under such 


ond i tons obedience is motivated by « common creving for success in 
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the achievement of f common gol. Thie promotes a maximum expendi- 


ture of energy by both leader end led end encourages the exercise 
of initiative in the search for the shortest safe route to the goal. 


It is only this positive leadership that succeeds in the demo- 


cratic society in which we live. Positive leadership hes carried our 


uecessful militery figures to the top end has brought our armed forces 
o victory in every major conflict in which they have been engaged. 

is this type of leadership around which our naval ani 111 tery tra- 
ition ie built and which we must increasingly seek to develop in the 
me men who will, in the years to come, be responsible for our 

dess or failure in any future conflict which may de forced upon us. 
Leadership Defined. - There have been mony attempts to embody 


single sentence 4 ressonebly concise definition of leadership. 


efforts seem foredeemed to failure. In fret the leader per se 
not exist. One person aay exhibit outstanding ability in one 


‘tien while another asaumes «a leading role in a different ei tust ion. 


ed, unsatiefectory as such an approach may be. The following 


Leadership is the exercise of qualities which, in a given 


1 busen, influence others to cooperate willingly in the accomplish- 


Leadership: 


They compare 


"“sKuthoriterian 

1. All det 
tion of polley by 
the leader. 


faire. 


2. Techniques and 
eativity steps 
dictated by the 
suthority, one st 
a time, so that 
future steps were 
always uncertain te 
a large degree. 
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Peet aad 


(1) euthoriterien, (2) ng and (3) laisees- 
1 


these types as follows: 
— 2 eisser-fuire 

1. policies a 1. iste freedom 
nat ter of group aie- for group or indiv 
cussion and decision, idual decision, 
encouraged and assisted without eny leader 
by the leader. participation. 


2. Activity perspective 2. Various materials 
geined during firet dis- supplied by the 
cussion period. General leader, whe made it 
steps to group goal clear that he would 
sketched, and where tech- supply information 
nical advice wae needed when asked. He took 
the leader suggested two no other part in 
or three alternative pro- work discussions. 
cedures from which choice 
could be made. 


J. The leader usually 3. The members were free J. Complete nonpar- 


dictated the perti- 
cular work task and 


work companions of 
each momber, 


4. The dominator vas 
per sonal!“ in his 
praise ani criti- 
eien of the work of 
each member, but 
remained sloof from 
active group parti- 


olpe tion except when 


demonstrating. le 
was friendly or in- 


to work with whomever 
they chose, ani the div- 
ision of tasks was left 
up te the group. 


4, The leader was “object- l. Very infrequent 
1 ve“ or "fect minied* in comments on mender 
his praise and criticism, activities unless 
and tried to be a regu- questioned, and no 
lar group member in spirit attempt to parti- 
without doing toe much of cipate or interfere 
the work. with the course of 
events. * 


ticipation by the 
leader. 


personal rather than 


openly hostile. 


Zased rather on the nature of the leader's clientele, leader- 


ship might aleo de classified ass 


(3) militery. 


(1) social, (2) political, and 


Social leadership, inge the group sims are usually 


: AGE 
Behavior in l Created ae clas tes.“ Jaa 
Soctel Psychology, Oct., 1939, pp. 271-299. 
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vague, tends to be of the leisser-faire. However, really | 
end active social Leadership fite very well into the democratic 
classification. The majority of our citizens sctively enges god in the 
solution of social probleme are fairly well informed as to the im- 
portent facte base to the solutions end heve formed opinions or are 
ready to do eo. Pepuler discussion and decision is therefore practi- 
cable. Goale and procedures in the situation evolve from the round- 
table divcussion and debate. This is the essence of democratic 
procedure. 

Politics] leadership often deals with problene upon which the 
ordinary citisen is less well informed and concerming which he is less 
interested in forming on opinion. The political leader, on the other 
hand, is, or should be well informed end usually hee formed a definite 
opinion. It is his duty to bring this information te the attention of 
ag many of his constituents ae possible and to give them his opinion 
in any matter on which political action is needed. In urgent matters, 
when time will not permit of lengthy discussion, he will seek to win 
bis constituents end his colleagues to his opinion. This type of 
leadership sometimes seems to depart somewhat from the democratic and 
to drift toward the authoritarian classification. hie is not to sug- 
gest thet our political leeders are not democratically representative. 
we elect them to politics! office because they hold general opinions 
which coincide with those of the majority of our people. It does 
indicate, however, thet in certein types of situations it may not be 


precticel te fellow exactly the procedures of democratic leadership. 
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The political leader cannot, in each new situation, wait for public 
discussion and instructions from his constituents es to the course 
they wish his to pursue, 

Our military leaders find it even less orectical to consult 
the rank and fille in each new situstion, There are many minor pro- 
vlems which can be attacked in accordence with democratic decisions, 
Bovever, e grest many of the military teaeks encountered are toe tech 
nicel to perait of fraitful discussion. In time of war, much of the 
information upon which decisions are based is confidentiel and hence 
known only to the leaders whose tesk it ie to make the decisions and 
formalate the plans. ‘Yhenever possible those assigned to carry out 
these plans should be given a full understanding as to how end why 
they mast be carried out. However, this cannot slways be done. Thas 


militery leadership is perforce more frequently of the authoritarian 


type. 
Peycholovry in the tas 2 lee of 2 hi 
Paychology the Basis. ~ Psychology, according to Warren, is "the 


scientific investigetion of behavior of orgenisms". There have been 
many such ehort definitions of psychology proposed. In fact, the 
number of definitions almost equals the number of rasegutved author 
ities and no single one sentence definition bas received outstanding 
approval. Rowever, ae pointed out by Philip L. Herriman, the chief 
point of agreement im ell the definitions proposed ia that psycholegy 
ig an empirical science dealing with mental activities and objective 
dehevtor. In other words, it is through the sclence of psychology 
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that we hope, by study, to come to on understanding of behavior such as 
will eneble us to predict end control 1t under variable conditions. 
Through the study of stimuli end their resultant responses we hope to 
reorganize our thinking in such # way as to be able to predict and 
control the behavior of ourselves and of others. 

It follews thea thet an understending and prectical applicetion 
of psychological principles and techniques is essential to the success 
ful solution of probleme dealing with the relation between Leader and 
follower, between leaders, and wong followers as well as those re- 
lating te the adaptation of the individual to the ever changing 
envirenmeat in which he finds hisself. 

2 11 ership. Fsychelogy hed ite beginning in 
the philesephy of the Greeks and fomens Dut began ite rapid growth, as 
the science we know todey, only about 60 years ago. The peychologi- 
Gal study of personality end leadership sped ap daring snd after World 
Yer I with the realization of the importance of selecting end training. 
in a tremendously accelerated program, individuale whe could rally 
their followers to s common cause and bring sbout 2 maxiaum cooperative 
effort in situations of great emotional strain. sone progress has deen 
made. Much hes been written end a considerable aacunt of date has been 
made aveilable. the principal difficulty in determining what factors 
make for good leadership arises out of the fact that since lesdership ar 
is a relation which exists between persons in a social situation, 
those whe lead im one eltuction may not necessorily ve leeders in 


other sitestions. Syogdill pointe out that “the very studies which 


(2) — 
provide the strongest arguments for the situational nature of 
leadership also provide the strongest evidence indiceting that te 
leadership patterns as well as non-leadership patterns of behavior N 
are persistent and relstively stevie." (1) thus by the development 
of such patterns of behavior we ere attempting to evolve measuring 
instraments by which we may determine which individuels show promise 
of demonstrating leadership under various types of situations, 

In our highly orgenized soclety the necessity for good lesder- 
ship is of utmost importance and therefore the need for proven sethods 
of selecting end training for leadership is 2 most pressing one. 

There is need for a reliable measuring device by the use of which we 
ean judge ability to lead othere in typical situstions. Its discovery 
would mark one of the greatest advances our civilisation has ever 
known. We need also to know whet factors of leadership ere veskest 

in an individusl end how to strengthen thes. However, the findings of 
Jennings (2) and wewstetter ( suggest that the selection of lesders 
should be less difficult then training non-leaders to become leaders. 

Peycholcey in Bilitary eedership. - Pennington, Hough and 
Case, in their treatment of wllitery leadership. liken the leader to a 
“human engineer“ who “makes use of the facte and rules-of-action estab- 


lished by psychology in the sound end sdequate handling of the sen of 


ph Pp 
A Survey of the Si teraters*. Zeurent of — 198. 7.25, 5. 55. 


(2) Jennings, k. H. Lesdership snd Ieolation. Sew York: Longmans Green, 
1943. 


(3) Mewstetter, #.1., Feldstein, . J., Meweomb, F. . — — 
A St in Experimental Seclolozy. Clevelend: Yestern Reserve versity, 
755 — — 
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Ais commend. Military Paychology", they contione, “is thus one of 
the meny branches of that broad and generel profession ee 2 
human engineering.“ (1) 

The German Aray, undesocratic os it vas, recognized the tremen- 
deus importance of thie se-called “human * The German High 
Command defined total war as the 2 ase of militery, economic 
and paycholegieal tactics”. (2) These peveholact el tactics were un- 
doubtedly intended as effective mensures 10 ve used not only ageinst 
the enemy but aleo with the troops of their o aray and with German 
civilians. 

Militery Problems. - In ailitery leadership, particularly in 
the accelerated programe of war time expansion, selecting and treining 
are further complicated dy the need for rapid adjustment of personnel 
to a new environment of strict discipline and reguler routine in en 
orgenisation made us of individuals whose personalities, abilities and 
capabilities very greatly. Obviously, the probles of training and 
leatership development may be greatly facilitated ‘by a valid system of 
selection. In the selection process, due consideration must be given 
to any evidence of demonstrated leadership and the posaibility of the 
tranefer of such ability, sven though the military titustions, espec~ 
islly in combat, may be very different from those of peacetiae civilian 


experience. 


(1) Pennington, L. 4., Bough, Lt. Gol. , U. 8. A., Case, I. u. 2 
chology of Nilitery Leadership. Yew York! Prentice-Hall, 193, p. 1. 
(2) Pratt, 8.6. Ps ey - the Third Dimension of War, Hew York: 


(23) 


4Ajustment. - Yartime training requires the concentrated at- 
tention of instructor and student. motional distractions resul ting 
from maladjustment cause mental blocks which impede plenned learning 
and foster incidentel learning of a detriments] nature. such rapid 
adjustment to military life requires personnel who are capable of 
readily reorgenising their habits, attitudes and thinking to fit a 
new situation. During early training when a recruit moves rapidly 
from one unit to another his environment is continually changing end, 
with minimum experience, he is cailed upon constantly te readjust 
himself, 

Efficiency of the individual within hie orgenization depends, 
to a greet extent, upon hie personel sdjustsent. This prodlem of ad- 
enen may be more difficult for some than for others. ‘Some are 
adle to Arpt themselves speedily. Some heve a greater desire to 
adapt themselves. Some are younger, less experienced and more de- 
pendent on paternalistic guidance. Unfortunately sone will slip 
through the sereening process who are totelly, or largely unable to 
make the adjustment. That is to say that the habite by which thay for- 
merly satisfied their vente are so persistent that they are unable to 
unlearn these hebite and te learn new ones. This aaletjuctment is the 
cause of inefficiency, low morale and problems of discipline. 

In this problem of adjustment, every leader, regardless of 
the level of his operations, must be ables (1) te get along well with 
his superiors, (2) to work well with persons of hie own or subordinate 


levels, (] to recognice and alleviate the difficulties of adjustment 
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in others, and (4) to recognize the mon in whom a renconably full 
readjustment ie imposslole. 4 knowledge of psychology, the study of 
human reaction and behavior, is therefore most importent in the devel- 
opment of the successful leader. Major General Huebner says of 
peycholegy, “if we ere forced to select our wartime officers quickly, 
the development of science of psychology muy help; oat I doubt thet we 
will ever be able to look Inside « gen and determine Me leadership 
fitnces*. 2 Though such an ability is more then we ean expect, psy- 
chelegy will help us better to understand the problems of the individual 
and how best to help him cope with them end can contribute such to 


successful leadership. 


Socinl Leadership 
Leaders snd Pollowersa. - As Stogdill points out, “leadership 


i@ ea relation that existe between persons in a social Atust len. °” 


Leaders in one situation are not necesesrily leaders in ano ther dif- 
ferent situation. When the leader relinguishes his position te snother 
he ususlly becomes a follower and as Ackerson resorts, “the corre- 
lation for leader“ and 'follower' ere net of osposite sign and similer 
magnitude es wuld be expected of traits supposed to be antithetical. 
It may be thet the true antithesis of leader“! ie not ‘follower’ but 
‘indifference’, i.e., the incapacity or unwillingness either te lead 


or follow. * 3) 


usbner, 3. R., Maj. Len. , J. . 4. "“Seadership in Yorld Wer IT7. 


Const artillery Journel, J. 39, lov.- Dec. 1986, p. 43. 
(2) Stogaill, ep. eit. p. 65. 
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iupivrigs! Stady of Traite. + Stegiill (supra), in s survey of 


some 124 writings which deel with studies to determine the traits and 
characteristics of leadership, reserts thet the five treite which are 
supported by uniformly positive evidence from 15 or more of the etudles 
surveyed are! 5 

(1) Intelligence. 

(2) Scholarship. 

(J) Dependability in exercising responsibilities. 

(4) Aetivity and social partieipstion. 

(5) Secle-econemic status. 

Ten more traite, pesitively supported by no less than 10 studies 

included: 

| (1) Seibt ty. 
(2) Initiative. 
(3) Persistence. 
(4) Enowing hew to get things done. 
(5) Self confidence. 
(6) Alertness to, and insight into situctions. 
(7) Gooperativeness. 
(9) Adaptability. 
(10) Verbel facility. 

It is enlightening te note the correlations of these traits 
with leadership criteris as reported in Stogiill's survey. It is well 
to understend that since no perfect criteria exiei with wich to com 
pere factors of leadership, euch correlations should be considered only 
es showing probeble relationships. It aleo appears thet moxt of the 


atudies upon which these correlations are based mainly concerned stu- 


dente from the elegentery level through college and hence In verious 


stages of maturity. The criterion was, for the most part, leadership, 
es evidenced by activity in scholastic, sociel and possibly civil organ- 


Tat lons. 
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Intelligence. - Twenty-three of the studies found evidence to 
indieste that intelligence 1e an important fector. Five etudies found 
thet intelligence mokes no difference and « like mumber found that 
too great « difference between the intelligence of leader and follow- 
ers militstes against leadership. Correlations favoring intelligence 
as a fector ranged from . 05 to . 0 and averaged sxproxiantely v. 28. 
Significant findings led Hollingworth (1) to conclude that a person 
whose 14 ie considerably above thet of the group stends little chance 
of being a populer leader of Me group. One of the difficulties was 
felt to be that of communication. The writer ie of the opinion, how 
ever, that this would be true only im areas of close assoctation and 
that as the distence betweon the leader and follower increased the 
effect of the 10 difference would decresse. Necuen, (2) in his study 
of 52 college student ergeniretions, found that there is a tendeney 
to select, ac leaders, those whose intelligence score ia slightly 
above the average of the group. Meller (3) found that homogeniety of 
intelligence, rather then the level of intelligence, is an importent 
factor in cooperative dehsvior. 

Scholerehip.- Twenty-two studies are reported te have shown 8 
positive correlation between leadership and scholestic records. Only 


(1) Hollingworth, L.3., Gifted Children, Sew York! MacMillan, 
1926. 
(2) MeCuen, . L. “Leadership ond Intelligence’. Sducetion, 1929, V. , 
pp. 39-93. 


(3) Meller, J. 3. “Cooperation end Conp⸗ti tient An Mrpertnental Study 
In Motivetion®. Teachers College Gontractasl Kducation., 1925, 40. 


384, 
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one found a negative correlation and four found no difference. This 
suggests that scholershig may heave s favorable influence in thet it 
indicates « general sbility to get things done. It sleo suggests 
thet superior accomplishment along lines in which the group is inter- 
ested carries à prestige value which may contribute toward leadership 
status. It is interesting to note, however, that the positive cor- 
reletions ranged only from +.05 to +.39. 

Judgment end Decision. - There were five studies which found 
evidence that soundness end finelity of judgment contribute soprec- 
iably with correlations ranging from +.28 to +.59. Cowley (1) or ates 
to have found three factors which appear to represent speed of 
decision. Henawelt, Richardson end Hamilton (2) find thet leaders tend 
do mark the “undecided” response on the Bernreuter test with consider- 
ebly lees frecuenmey then nom-Lleadere and thet this tendency is 
especially noticesble on the most differentiating 1 tens. 

Insight. - Stogiill's survey reports that most competent in- 
vestigators have reported evidence that ineight and awareness cre 
factors associated with leadership. This is an awereness of environ- 
ment end ability to evaluate situ tions. Social insight seems to be 


the lerat cleerly defined and is in need of further investigation. 


75 udy 
nel 01 of Abnormal 4 Sectal ial Psychology, 1928, v.23, pp. 1-157. 


(2) Hanewelt, l. 6. Richardson, H. ., Hemilton, R. J. "Leadership as 
Related to Bernreuter Personelity Measures: II. An Item Analysie of 
Responses of College Leaders end Non-leaders". Journal of Social Faye 
chology, 1943, v. 17, pp. 251-267. 
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Jennings (1) suggests that insight may be socially conditioned to a 
high degree. 

Originality. - Omly seven investigators found originality to 
be related to Leadership but, with correlations from v. 38 te +.76, 
this trait appesre to have considerable weight and to be worthy of 
further investigetion. 

Initiative, Fersisatence and snbition. - Meany investigetors 
found initiative, persletence sud ambition te heve a positive influe 
ence on leadership. They were reported to cerrelate as follows! 


Yreit stuiles * 


Initistive, willingness te secept responsibility. 12 . 16 . 6 


Pereistence in the face of obstacles, 12 . 23 . 70 
Ambition, desire to erl. 7 „29 . 8 
Application and industry. 5 . 16 . 3 


Zen - Evidence of responsibility ae s factor in 
leadership was found by seventeen sutherities with correlations rang 
ing from . 10 to +.87. 

Sel f-Confidence.- The factor described as self sssurence” in 
eleven studies and as “sbeence of modesty” in eix etudies correlated 
from +.12 to . . Only two studies found no differentiation between 
leaders end non-leaders in this trait. 

Emotionel Gentrol. In eleven studies, leaders were found te 
be more stable and emotionelly controlled then their follovere, 
correlations varying from . 16 te . 70, while five studies found lead- 


ers to be lese well controlled, correletions running as high ae . 6. 
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Three investigeters found no differentiation. 


Seciel and Xconomic Status. ~ Leaders come from higher socioe 


economic background according te the indications in fifteen studies, 
although the differences in social snd socio-economic status betveon 
leaders end non-letders are not extreme. Two studies reported that 
these differences in status are negligible. 

Sociel Activity and Mobility. - As might de expected, social 
activity wae found to be quite evident in many etudies. It wae found 
in twenty-five studies with correlations running a high ee +. 66. 

Populurity, Prestige.- Popularity ie ansther trait which, as 
might be expected, ie frequently founi. In ten studies it vas re- 
ported te correlete from +.%2 to +.82. The heavy weighting of this 
factor way be uceounted for somewhat in the fect thet nest of these 
studies concerned children of and dDelow high school age. 

Sooperution. - Gooperaetivencss, corporate responsibility and 
ability to enlist ccoperation were found, in thirty one studies to con- 
tribute directly to leadership ability. The correlations in ell cases 
were high, ranging from . uh to +. 69. 

Vluoncy of Speech. ~ hen one reli ses the importance of a 
systen of intercommuniceation in effective leadership, it is not sur- 
prising thet in thirteen of these studies a close connection should be 
found between leadership and flueney of speech. Correlations ran from 


—.11 in one study to . 61 in another. Among highly paid administra- 


tors Thurstone (2) found linguistic ability rather then word flusncy 
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to differentiate the leader. Tone of voice was found to be lese of « 
factor than linguistic «bility. 

Svidence in support of the characteristic of extroversion 
brought out in these studies was surprisingly week. There were di- 
verse findings regerding this attribute and, in the opinion of 
Stogiill, it sppears to be very doubtful thet leeders can be deseribded 
with eny degree of uniformity in terme of introversion or extreversion. 

4lthoagh considerable negative evidence is reported, there 
seems to be generally a low positive correl tion between Leadership 
end such variebles as chronologicsel age, height, weight, physique, 
energy, ®opeerance end dominance. 

Thus it eppesra, from current empirical studies, thet leader- 
ship resulte from a working relationship enong members of s group and 
thet the leader acquires status in a particuler eltustion through fi 
active participetion and by demonstration of capacity to enlist co- 
operation end te guide the efforts of his followers te a euccessful 
completion of the task et hend. 

Militery Leadership. 

Eepiricel Study Seeded. - At present there are few empirical 
dats upon which to base conclusions as to whet factors contribute 
most to succeseful military leadership. There are, however, numerous 
writings, and the opinions expressed ure net without agreement. But, 
to date, few scientific studies have been conducted with the expressed 
— of determining the relative importence or weight which should 


be attached to the various qualities which many sgree distinguleh the 
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successful militery leader. It is hoped that this discussion may 
result in 3 program of research which will aid us in selecting those 
capable of development inte positive leaders end in eliminating those 
whose efforts to attain the status of militery leadership are largely 
wested and result in disappointment to the individusel and to the pubd- 
lic. 

The opinions that follow are based on the writer's personal 
experience end observetion. Hamerous expressions of opinion have been 
studied «nd experience and self study have been tested by psychologi- 
cal theories. The resulting conclusions are intended for consideration 
end criticism by those who would join in the attempt to determine why 
some individusls sre more successful then others in secomplishing as- 
signed wissions with minimum waste and discord. 

Besic Qualities, - Study end experience lead the writer to sug~ 
gest thet successful leadership in any situstion depends upon (2) 2 
comprehensive understending of human behevior, (2) ability to exercise _ 
good judgment, and (3) broad experience and ability to profit therefrom. 
The many traits which distinguish military leaders may well ve grouped 
under these three main qualities to which they contribute, in varying 
degree, under different situations. 

Understanding Human Sehevior. - Success in any field, apart 0 
from pure chance, first requires an understending of that with which 
one deals. 4 successful leader must desl with, and hence must under- 
stend human beings. Ne two people are slike so their resections to 


the seme situation are likely to differ. ‘Situations vary over a 
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wide range. Therefore, to predict humen reactions under varying sit- 
uations becomes an exceedingly complex problem. However, when, from 

@ superior understanding of human behavior, one 12 able to predict, 
with some degree of accuracy, the general resection to « given situ- 
ation or wher dy his own activity, one is «dle to bring about a desired 
reection, his changes of attaining status ae a leader have been greatly 
improved. Leaders attempt to gain and meintain control of a group by 
(1) controlling the situation, (2) conditioning the individusle of the 
group to react favorably to expected situations or (J) by countering, 
with well laid plans, an expected adverse reaction. There are seve 
eral traite which seem te contribute directly to thie ability to 


predict end control bumen behavior. There sret 


Sympathy Courage 

Tact Truthfulness 
Justice Ro el Courage 
Ronor Simplicity 
Loyel ty 


SYMPATHY is the foundstion of understanding in eny human re- 
letion. It enadlee one to see the situation from the other fellow's 
point of view, to understend his feelings and to predict hie behavior. 
Sympathy is « desire to put one's self in the place of snother end te 
share hie feelings. It may well result in a sutual exchenge of views 
which, in turn, result in understanding and agreement. Thus eyapethy 
is ean influence which the leader may not neglect. 

TACT implies „ delicate and sympathetic perception, especially 
of whet ia fitting or comsideraste. It is the desirable result of 
sympethetic understanding. The exercise of tact is most essential in 


positive leadership, eepeciclly omong democratic people. It is one 
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means by which the leader may demonetrate his understending and syn- 
pathy. The tactful leader thinks twice before spesking or acting lest 
he unnecessarily and unintentionslly offend another. 

A sense of JUSTION is another trait by which « leader assy de- 
monstrate his human understanding. Administration of justice implies 
that there has been # conflict between the idess or conduct of sone 
individual and the accepted norm. Therefore, a proper settlement re- 
quires a chenging of ideas or attitudes in order to preclude further 
conflict and to redirect «ll efforts toward the accepted common goel. 
In order completely to redirect the efforte of one whose attitude and 
actions have deviated from the proper course it is necessary that he 
believe thet understanding and feirness have actuated his cerrection 
end thet partieslity or tyranny have had no psrt in it. One being cor- 
rected is usually in a eritiesnl state of mind and may be somewhat 
blinded by emotion. It is, therefore, particularly important thet he 
be given a picture of the situation es 1t should appear and thet he 
be convinced of the fairness of the decision. A few minutes spent in 
kindly explanation, when punishment is awarded, will not only sake the 
notion more effective but will also enhance the regard for the leader 
who will tene the time end interest to do it, 

HONOR is based on respect and esteem. It connotes a nice 
sense of whet is just end right. It implies thet one hes made an 
honeet end critical evaluation of one's self. Honor does not permit 
any controlable section which would result in e lowered self-respect. 
On the contrary, honor dictates action which raises the esteem with 


which one is regarded by one's self or dy others. Pride without honor 
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is false. The golden rale is o practical interpretation of honor. As 

Shekespeare so aptly put 1t, Thie above all; to thine own elf be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou const not then be false to any nen. 

LOYALTY dees not imply homage. In our modern and democretic 
aoncept of leadership, loyelty connotes rather a feeling of sentiment, 
often strong end even enthusiastic, sccompanying allegiance. Thus we 
spenk of loyalty to the lender, loyalty to the follower, the group or 
orgenigation, end loyalty te the cause. Loyslty between individuale is 
a feeling of responsibility one for the other. It cannot be viewed as 
& one way propesition. Loyalty begets leyalty. It 1s « mutucl end 
progressive feeling without which no orgenization con long endure. 
Disloyelty is a malignant infection which spells doom for any ceuse or 
orgenization in which it is permitted te exist. More often then not, 
it begins with a lack of consideration by the leader for those led and ö 
ends either in complete disaster for sll or the downfall of the leader 
and his replacement by one who hea s better understanding of buman feel- 
ings end Sehavier. The militery leader whe knows that his men “will do 
anything fer his“ hee confidence in thelr loysity. This situation can 
result only from the fact thet his men have confidence that they are hie 
first concern nad thet he will look out for them, come whet may. 

COURAGE is the ability te evercese fear. Fear is a atate of 
ming which exists in every being under certain conditions. Ine whe is 
soursgeous has the will to overcome that fecling of fear. le repleces 
it with an intensity of purpose which will drive him on, in the face 
of danger, to the accomplishaent of a taek which he believes will 


contribute tovard the achievement of en ultimete goal. Courage is not 
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an innate characteristic; it must be developed. In the leader it is 
important becuse of its inspirational value. Leadership is the act 
ef going ahead and, by inspirational exemple, drawing one's followers 
slong toward the goal. Courage as exemplified in the leader engenders 
courage in the follower and promotes a fuller devotion of energy to 
the purpose at hand. It is no disgrace to experience fear or to edit 
it. The leader overcomes this fear by sheer will power, the follower 
may need a little help. 

TRUTHFULNESS is the feumdation upon which trust is ouilt. Mo 
leader enn be successful without the complete confidence of his follow- 
ers, nor will he, witheut trust, as a subordinate leader, follow « 
superior leader with full devotion. Trust cannot long endure without 
integrity; nor cen its lack long be concealed. ‘The truth seems to have 
& way of leaking cut and when there is evidence thet the leader is 
sesking to cover up or deceive, trust begins to wane, follewers begin 
to doubt and the influence of the leader begins « definite decline. 

A real leader never lets « promise go unfulfilled, he doesn't evade 
responsibility by en untruth or even by a statement which may mislead. 
He doesn't seek to cover up his ignorance by « false front, he doesn't 
“pase the buck“ for his aistskes to someone glee. In short, be can 
be relied upon and trusted. His men “know where they stend“ and they 
are eager to help him succeed in anything he undertakes. 

Good Judgnent. - The second of the basic qualities upon which 
military leadership is built, is the ability to decide upon that course 


of action which is most likely to bring success. due to the increased 
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tempo of our civilization, particulerly in the military profession, 
it may frequently be necessary to reach decisione quickly. This does 
not meen thet snap Judgment ie to be practiced, wut rather that the 
leader must de treined to think quickly. He must be able to decide, 
with confidence end without delxy, the best course of action under the 
existing circumstances. 
Those attributes which, to the writer, appear to facilitate 

the exercise of good judgment are 

Intellizence 

Aqumen 

Professional Knowl edge 

Sel f-confidence 

Willingness to accept responsibility 

Emotions Control 

I8TSLLICSCE is an important basic factor. There have been 

many attempts te define intelligence. In genersl they stress adapte- 
bility to changing situatione and abdllity to learn from experience. 
It would seem obvious that intelligence is « controlling factor in 
the develepment of all of the attributes listed above. The situations 
with which the militery leader of tedey is faced are rapidly growing 
more complex. Teo meke a proper eppreaies! of the rapidly changing 
modern picture requires om ineressingly alert and agile mind and an 
ability to change one's plens in minimum time. To sesimilete the 
knowledge end understanding of the increasingly complex processes 
and technicues in the sanufacture and use of sodern equipment, taxes 
the intellizence of the modern militery leader beyond 211 previous 
bounds. Intelligence ts largely an innete fector, capedble of devel- 


epment only to a very limited degree. Therefore we must find, as 
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candidates for positions of leadership. these individuals with the 
level of intelligence which will permit them to cope with the prodlems 
of ae rapidly changing and complex world. 

ACUMEN is the ebility te perceive, discern, discriminate and 
deduce. Its possession ie required in any person who must analyse a 
situation and reach a decision. Thie we refer to in navel parlance as 
“making an estimate of the ailtustion®. The leader is lost who, having 
the faets, is not able to analyze them, to viewalire the various sole 
utions which ere feasible and to choose « course of action which will 
produce satisfactery results. Such a plen must also cover any possl- 
Me chenge of the tuation which bey occur before the action is 
completed. 

PROFESSIONAL KNOWL©DGE 1e necessary to success at any level. 
Leaders must have the confidence of their followers. such confidence 
ie inspired, in no emnll way, oy their possession and use of superior 
knowledge of techniques. Junior officers spend a great deal of their 
time pea the instruction of their men. The men are most discerning in 
their appraisal of the instructor's knowledge and ability. if they 
are not up to high etendards, the men will have Little interest in 
and lees respect for, what he has to sey. It is not only necessary 
that the leader possess this professionel knowledge out aleo that he 
be able to pase it on to others in such « way thet it will be fully and 
clesriy understood. Thus the leader must be simultaneously, an apt 
student aud en dle teacher. Liaguistic hlt ty will contribute auch 
to the lesder's success ar « teacher. Proper instruction always in- 


eludes un evaluation of student understanding and progress. How can 
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the student accept such en appreieel es feir if he hes no faith in the 
und ers tand ing of the instructor? in “estimate of the tus ton“ aust 
de based on a complete understanding of the technical possibilities. 
Therefore the leader must have e ready store of professions! knowledge 
in order to reach a decision and te set up a plen of action which is 
efficient and practical. There are too many sad examples of unsuccess- 
ful attempts by those who lack the necessary beckground of professional 
Knowledge ta prescribe plens of sction. epested failures soon des- 
troy confidence in the leader. Im politics, auch a leader is repleced 
at the next election. The militery leader ic relieved of bie command. 
But in ench case replacement occurs only after a loss has been suse 
teined. In militery leederehip such losses are particularly portant 
because they may be represented by the lives of meny loyal zen. In- 
provement of professions] knowledze is a continuing process. For the 
professionel leader school is never over. 

SXF ~COSTIDASCE is perhaps one of the two factors most commonly 
lacking in non-leaders. Confidence implies faith. The leader needs 
three kinds of faith; faith in a cause, faith in mankind and faith in 
one’ a sous.) it is an often heard truism that "nothing breeds suc- 
cess like success", It might as truly be seid that nothing breeds 
confidence like success and thet success is often dependent upon con- 
fidenes. Also, like succers, confidence begets confidence and is 


contagious. Confidence is transferable to others end is, therefore, 
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highly desirable in « leader. Confidence or faith in one's self ie, 
perbeps, more difficult to trensfer then faith im « esuee or in fellow 
men. Sut no individusl will heve the nerve te make important decis- 
ions end te follow them through unlese he has all three kinds of 
faith, He must heve faith that his enuse is right and thet bis plan 
of ection is dest. Ye wust bs confident that bie followers will like- 
Mee have faith in the cause, in their leader's judgment and in 
themselves, if they ere to strive vigorously toward the successful 
eccomplichment of the mission. 

WILLISGHESS PO ACCEPT BRSPONSTBILITY is e erk of self- 
confidence. The leck of it indes tes a lack of morsel courage. It 
is unfortunete thet the fear of blame for failure stifles initiative 
and willingness to accept responsibility among lt tary men, espee- 
ialiy younger leaders. it is not surprising, however, thet euch fear 
should exist in a highly competitive career where too often one 118 
step or eerious failure may spell ruin insofar es sdvencement is 
„ However, much can be done to strengthen this weakness by 
encouraging one's subordinstes to show initiative and to accest, or 
even seek oat, responsibility. They should know that an occasional 
mistake may be regerded as naturel out that there is little excuse for 
continued repetition. The stature of the leader grows tremendously, 
in the eyes of the follower, «hen it is evident that he is willing 
to accept full responsibility for failures and to share eredit for 


success, Une thing which a popal zr and successful leader never does 
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is to pass the buck”. He considers well his plan of action, proceeds 
with confidence and, if it fails, is 6 mon, “owns up” end resolves to 
profit by hie mistake. | 
EMOTIONAL CONTROL on the part of the leader may be said to have 
contributed much to the success of many activities which have been 
carried on under circumstances of great nervous strain. According to 
English, “emoting is a complex tangle of personal notivity". He 
explains the component parts of this complex behavior as (1) perceiv~ 
ing or imagining the emotive situation, (2) doing something to elter 
or control the emotive situation, (3) meking a musculer and glanduler 
internal edaptation, (u) making en expressive movement, (5) making 2 
verbal expression and, perhaps, (5) e secondary naming of the emot~ 
ional feeling. Those couponents which would seem to be most control- 
lable and which would seen to have the most effect on others are those 
which Englisch refers to as the 2nd., lith., sth., and Sth. components, 
The expression of one person's emotion points out te another the exis- 
tence of the emotional situstion. This passing of feeling from one 
person te another may ensily set up a sort of chein reaction which, 
in some cases, may result in mase hysteria, « powerful and often un- 
controllable force. The leader aay be enlled upon either to prevent 
such a reaction by e concealment of his immer feeling or to tring it 


avout by s moving expression of emotion. Hence he must be ready and 


(1) English, E. B. „ “What is Saotion®. The Ohio Journel of Sglence, 
Mer, 1946, PP. 52-66. 
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able to conceal or express his inner feelings as the situation aay 
demand. In short he must have full control of his outward appearance. 
& leader cannot hope to control the emotions of his fol lovers until 
he has first mastered control of hie own expression. Thus the ability 
of the leader to appear “colm and collected", regardlese of his inner 
feeling or to arouse emotional activity in his fellewers at an appro- 
priate time is on invelusdle asset to any person who would aspire to 
military leadership. free, we have bad many great leaders who seemed 
to leck that control of emotion or temper, but greater control of their 
emotions] expression would have brought them even greater success. 
Such lack of control more often however results in failure in desling 
with one's associates, be they superior or subordinete. 

enga- We are sll ef equel experience at birth. The 
extent to which our experience develops sdvanteageously is dependent 
largely upon the environment in which we live. For one individual, 
experience may be characterized dy a lack of variety or spread; life 
may ve routine. For another, life may supply a broad variety of exper- 
lence. Intelligence determines how such one profits by hie experience, 
experience is the conditioner, the background for judgment and under- 
stending and hence may be considered to be the most essential of our 
three main qualities. The intelligent individual of wide experience 
may be considered as e likely possibility in our search for lesders. 
it seems to the writer that the traite which contribute most to the 


broad experience needed in a leader aret 
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ambition 

Aeviduity 

Initiative 

AMBITION 16 . developed trait, often dependent upon environment. 
Although statistics suggest that leaders tend to come from that group 
whose socio-economic background is superior to thet of the average of 
their followers, * there heve been many leaders in history whose 
early soclo-economic status wae considerably below the general sverace. 
Their success wes largely due to en ewoition to better their own status 
end thet of their fellows. Here ambition developed in spite of « 
lewly status end probably beceuse of environment. Ambition is 4 de- 
sire to succeed. True, the gosl may not always be commendable, but 
In any esse it ie the ambition that provides the drive. A successful 
leader gust be a dynamic individual end abi tien ie the control valve 
for his energy. YFaperience is largely dependent upon ambition since 
ambition controls action and experience, or the variety of it, has ite 
gource in action. 
TUI ie elesely related to energy and perseverance. It 

is certeinly a most necessary attribute for the ailitary leader. It 
means herd work and diligent apslicetion. Success comes only from 
uncessing effort and constant study. Assiduity implies not only phy- 
sical effort, but constant mental action, forseicht, planning for 
emergenices, and review of plens of action in order to de ready to act 
when the need srises. chat must be done if a man falls overboerd, 3 
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fire is discovered, a subnsrine or hostile sircraft is contacted or a 
casualty suddenly catapults one into a position of greatly increased 
responsibility? - Will he be ready? Not unless he hee had the fore- 
sicht and conecientiousness to prepare himself. The possibility of such 
an emergency say seem remote but, when it eccurs, there is little time 
to orgent ze and prepare amid the naturel confusion. Lack of prepar- 
ation will only add to thet confusion. Aesiduity, then, implies an: 
energetic and conscientious effort to prepare and 3 diligent epplica- 
tion and perseverance in the execution of plans of action when the time 
comes. It provides 2 grest opportunity for experience and enadlee one 
sore surely te profit from his experience. 

ISITIATIVE sleo leads to greater experience through increased 
action. It is unfortunate that, like willingness to accept reeponsi- 
bility, initiative is often held in check by feer of dleme. Initiative 
is 8 trait tec often lecking ta our young leatiers. In many young of- 
ficers it is the hardest to develep. At the seme time it is, if 
accompanied by a sense of responsibility, the trait most outstanding 
im those who exerciece it. The young wen who, with considered judgment 
end responsibility, can be relied upon to go ahead and do things with- 
out waiting to be told, is sound to attract faversble attention from 
his superiors, The responsibility and authority with vhich he 1e vested 
will increaee rapidly. Initiative and foresight in providing for the 
needs of one's followers 1a deeply eppreete ted and justifies their 
faith in the leader. 
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CHAPTER IT 
The Navel Leader 


The successful navel officer accomplishes all eesigned missions 
and in the gost efficient memner. To so succeed he mast enlist the 
enthusiastic cooperation of all concerned. This is 2 big order. Such 
@ gol aims at perfection, but success hes never been easy and, though 
perfection may never be attained, 1t makes a good target. 

The Ubjective. - Ageonghishaent ie the objective. It must be 
pursued with «ll the energy and et eraina tien ene can muster. It may 
be assumed that che ultimate accomplishment of a taak is teken for 
grented by the superior who makes the assignment. In his decision to 
ascign a given task, a good lender will consider the difficulties ine 
volved, the forces available ani the ability of the subordinate leader 
to whom the assignment is made. 

On first inepection, « task may seem, to the assignee, like an 
Mmposeible one. But competent leaders reali 1 thet Iaposstble“ jobs 
are rererved especislly for them and that the secomplishment is not, 
in the mini of the superior, a question of "whether or not! bat only 
® question of “how soon". The longer one ponders the methode and 
means of secomplishing the difficult task, the less Aifticult it ap- 
pears to be. The question of “how* becomes rather « question of “how 
completely, how efficiently and how erpeditiousiy" it may be accomplished. 

Preperetion. - The vhole-hearted cooperation that can be brought 
Into pley and the ability of those to whem the job is entrusted vill 


indicate the anawere to all three parts of this question. 
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Their ability depends upon the foresight and the treining that hae gone 
into their preparation. If the training hee been neglected and they 
are ill-prepared, the job becomes immeasurably more difficult and may 
result in failure. It is usually toe late te start training efter an 
assignment has been received. Thus it is necessary to undergo many 
hours of tiresome training long before reaching the field of action. 
We trein for hours, days, weeks, months, yee even yeors, to be ready 
when the orders are received, Instantly to proceed with confidence on 
any maiesion te which we may be assigned. 

Enthusiastic Gooperation. - Cooperation makes the job auch 
easier and wore pleasant, if any Job, especially in wartime, may be 
considered pleasant. At least it is lest unpleasant, and no one will 
deny that the experience of full cooperation and harwony in a diffi-e 
cult task is indeed thrilling. 

Full cooperation is usually eccompanied by enthusiasm, if only 
to speed the completion of an unpleasant task. This enthusiastic 
eooperation is an indication of high gorsle and good leadership. As 
ebility results from long herd periods of traiming, so enthuslasa 
epi high morale result from long and careful plenaing and patient 
eapplicetion of effort on the part of the leaders. Unlike sbdility, 
hovever, high worsle and enthusiasm can be lest almost overnight. Like 
en explosive, It may take a long time to make but once sade it must be 
handled with care. One careless slip way prove disastrous, 


Building = Cooperative jttitude. - This leadership thet can 
guile up enthasiaem and develop a feeling Which may be reiied upon to 
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foster cooperation is no secret; but thought, consideration, careful 
plenning end constant attention are required. In the first place, 
cooperation requires an understanding of the objective. It is foolish 
to expect cooperation from people who do not understand what they are 
trying to do, Time spent in a sigple explanation of purpose will be 
saved, many times over, in the execution of the plens if all under- 
s tend the objective well enough to work cooperatively. In the second 
place, esch per son auet de fully avere of the limitations of hie own 
authority en responsibility. Lack of knowledge or dieregard of these 
limits, probably is responsible for more neon-cooperation end bickering 
than anything else. it is the duty of the leader to define these 
limits definitely end to assure himeelf that all sre aware of their 
full meaning. In the third place, each individual met be able to 
perform Me own duties with meximwam ¢«fficlency and confidence. Hin- 
ally, a comprehensive knowledge of the duties and difficulties of one's 
colleagues fosters « cooperative spirit. It is a ‘common Falling to 
exaggerate one's own difficulties and to underestimate those of an- 
other. An exemple of the at tengt to educete leaders in this leporte mt 
factor mey be found in the “position retation plan" of modern industry 
and the “interdepartmentel rotation plan“ used in training junior of- 
ficers. 

Enthusiasm results from (1) personel interest, (2) under- 
stending of objectives snd (4) a sense of being e pert of a highly 
cooperative team. Interest ususlly is already present, though it may 


need some awakening from ite latent state. If we take time to be mre 
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everyone knows just what we are trying to de and, by example and 
patient effort, build up the cooperative we“ spirit, there need be 
mo worry bout enthusiasm. - Sut one must be generous with deserved 
preise and judicious in constructive criticiem, lest the work of 
months in building team spirit and morale be undone in a matter of 
hours. 

Efficiency. - Hfficiency is secondary to accomplishment but 
nevertheless is important. Sy efficiency is meant accomplisheent 
of an objective with the least poseible expenditure of money, unter- 
fale, effort and time. It may not be practical to conserve all four 
of these assets, hence a prectical belence must be struck. What 
constitutes « balance will depend upon the situetion. The decie- 
ion must rest with the leader who must estimate the situation and 
exercise hia judgment. An understanding of the objective, of the 
urgency of the accomplishment and of the probabilities of the fut- 
ure, all pley 2 pert in his decision. For example, it would be 
highly inefficient to expend ammunition on an enen torpedo plane 
that has already launched its torpedo and is retiring when other 
plenes are commencing their attack run. 

Orders and Initistive. - Lenders can do mach to iner ease co- 
operation and efficiency by the wey in which they forsulate their 
orders. In the first plece, orders must be clear and concise. They 
should be complete, but only in euch detail es will assure a full 
reeligation of the objective. Orders should allow for the maximum 
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exercise of initiative. when « lesder has confidence that a sub- 
ordinate is fully informed he should indicate the objective in 

cleer ani concise terms and leave the deteils of the operation to 
the subordinate. Too often a statement of the objective is 20 be- 
clouded by details of procedure that the primary meaning is complete- 
ly hidden. It is not umcommon to hear « Junior Officer-of-the-Yatch 
direct s ship's boat coxewain to proceed to a certain landing and 
return to the ship, end then to follow these orders with much de- 
telled advice aa to what procedure to follew under certain circun- 
stences which ere not likely to erise. When the young officer 
finelly runs out of advice, the coxewein usually replies, *Aye, 

Aye Sir, - but where was it you wanted me to gol Details require 
time and attention which the leader cen 111 afford to give without 
lighting sowething more importent on which he should be concen- 
treting. With no opportunity to displey initiative, one can never 
build in himself, or in his superior, confidence in hie ability te 
act independently. 

But whet about the junior officer or the enlisted man who is 
ene of the bottom links in the chain of commend? Does not this 
hierarchy of militery orgentzation lmpose completely stifling res- 
trictions upon his exercise of judgment, initietive and leadership? 
Shere are restrictions, no doubt; but for the most part, these are 
restrictions which result from lack of experience, knowledge end 
information on the part of the subordinate in comperison with his 
seniors. Meany of the restrictions thus imposed prevent n inexper- 
fenced individual from wasting time on neu ideas’ which often have 
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deen tried and discarded dy someone before him. Does this then mean 
thet ideas move only down the military chein of commend? Not st all! 
All must realize thet the chain of command is a two way street. To 
the junior, whose idees and suggestions have to go up hill, it may 
seem that bis side of the street is narrow and reugh. Sut it is 
nevertheless nevigeble if one proceeds cerefully and does not try 

to teke short cuts. lo suberdinete should fell to make suggestions 
to his superior after he hes considered them carefully himself, They 
should be passed up the Line of responsibility, end et each stage, 
should be properly received and carefully considered. At each 

stage the passer must assune responsibility for his own endorsement 
or expressed opinion, but at no stege slong the line may the passer 
rightfully aseume credit for origination of the idea. When a su- 
perior accepts a suggest ion he must likewise pase credit back down 
do the level from whence the suggestion originated and must assure 
himself that it reaches the individual properly entitled to it. The 
militery organization structure promotes conservetiem in that radi- 
eal ideas are sudjected to careful consideration, modificetion or 
even rejection. It provides opportunity for the development of loy- 
elty and the ability to get along with others even when ideas and 
opinions differ. st the seme time, ideas, suggestions and opinions 
cerefully considered end tactfully presented may move up or down the 
line of responsibility with eredit or explenstion returning even- 


tuslly to the originator. 


Relstion of the Part to the Whole. - Whenever possible, the 
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leader should make clear to the subordinate, the association of his 
assigned task to the ultimate micelon or goal. Such information 
gives the subordinate a sense of worthwhile accomplishment from 
the completion of what would be otherwise 2 dissociated and sesming- 
ly enimportent contribution. Hot only dees such consideration by 
the leader lend importance to the efforts of the subordinate but it 
gives perspective to kis view of the whole picture and ineresses the 
understanding with which he will perform his duties. This subordi- 
nate understanding of the whele problem may else result in some . 
cellent end unthoucht-of idece or suggeetions. Meny velueble ideas 
were received from workers in our wartime industries because manage- 
ment wee thoughtfal enough to oxplein the problem beyond the edge 
of the worker's bench. Solutions may be auch more evident from an- 
other fellow's perspective. 

Prediction and Control. - An understanding of the bumen re- 
at ions to be expected from known stimull is absolutely essential 
to sueceseful leadership. Likewiee 1t ie necessary that a leader be 
able to recognize the stimuli which a known situation will create or 
how to elter the situetion in order to produce the stiemli appre- 
priate to the desired reaction. Uswaver, the prediction of human 
behavior is not an exact science. due cannot memorize rules of 
stimulus versus reaction zud expect to apply them with consistent 
success, The provlem of controlling human resections is vastly more 
complicated and certainly more interesting because of the many var- 
fables invelvwed. The greatest of these variables arises out of 
the individual d4iffereeces among human beings. However, with a 
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background of paychologicel understanding ae to the most Likely res- 
ponse, one is much better fitted to exercise control. Henes, in 
teaching leaderchip we met strengthen thie peycholegicel under- 
stending end impress upon the student the necessity of studying the 
individuel characteristics of those whom he would lead. fo the 
junior officer thie means knowing everything that is humenly possi- 
cle about his men. The setter he knows them the better he will be 
able to understand them and to lead them, Another sid to prediction 
is aniformity of training. Three important principles of this uni- 
form training sre: first the basic treining nust rest on 3 sound 
foundation, secondly, policies, doctrines end procedures must be 
sisilar and they wuet be well known and understood, and finally, 
assoclation, familierity and joint trsining enable one individual or 
unit to predict the ection to be expected of enother. The successful 
joint operations of the Savy and Nerine Corpse and of the Army Ground 
Poreces ond Air Force during the recent ver resulted from such uni- 
formity of training nd previous joint treining opere tienes. The 
joint operations of the Aray end the Hevy end of armies and navies 
of different sllied powers, while demonstreting a certain degree of 
cooperation, were mot smooth until differences in procedure were ad- 
Jus ted end mutual femilierity wee increased by continued association 
in joint combat operations. 

The “torn Leader". - It is common but improper to refer to a 
person ac a “born Leader“. This implies that an individual mey 1. 
herit the qualities which are required of a successful leader. Such 
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a heritage ile obviously iapessible. However, there is evidence to 
auppert the hypothesis thet intelligence is largely hereditary. It 
seems logical that heredity aay heve much to do with the qualities 
of nn. assiduity and emotional cohtrol. It is not improbable 
that other traits are siso influenced by heredity, On the other 
hand, it would seem entirely proper to cay that many of the asserted 
qualities of e leader, if not «ll of them, are influenced by his en- 
vironment including, besides bis immediate family, his school, church 
and companions. Most of the treits which seem to make the greatest 
contributions to the quality of leadership ere acquired and devel- 
oped traits. This development starts at a very tender age and the 
influence exerted oy the family after the birth of the child is ine 
direct and develepmental rether them hereditery. Therefore, if by 
"bern leader“, one refere to en individual whe has the good fortune 
to be the offspring of intelligent parents who reslize the isportence 
of developing those traite which mske for leadership and who puruse 
a well thought out training progres, the ters is not without validity. 
David Dixen Porter, Oliver Hazard Perry end David Glasgow Farragut 
were reared in good fauilies end thus are excellent examples of this 
interpretation of a “born leader". Farragut wae adopted at the age 
of nine by Capt. avid Porter, the father of Admiral Porter. 

the environaental factor is Al-inpor tent at any stage of 
leadership development, bat i¢ partioulerly 20 Setting the years of 
parental training. A child who grows up in close association with a 


successful parent or sloling ie not necessarily in the best environ- 
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ment for the development of leadership traits. A, a matter of fact, 
it might be better to say that some have grown up in the ‘shadow of 
success“. then the greatness of the parent everchadows the child 
the result is indeed unfortanate, Fersenal experience indicates 

thet those traite which seem to suffer most under such an environ- 
ment are the very important end closely sasociated factors of self 
confidence, initiative and willingness to accept responsibility. 4881 
dul ty end worel oursge are ales often effected. The writer has 
known the sons of several notebly successful leaders who seem to 
have either a definitely negetive or an obstreperous personslity, 
They have been overshadowed for so long oy = domineering parent thet 
personal frustration has led thes to one personality extreme or the 
other. Likewieé the constant and almost inevitable comparison of 
one child with a competing sibling usually hues « detrimente) ef- 

fect on personality development. The common error of parente in 
fostering s competitive spirit between their children may bring about 
effects which the parent neither expected nor intended. Daker and 
traphagen state, Most cases of tad temper develop before school age. 
They are bred by competition in the family life where siblings vie 
with one another for perental recognition", I) According to zersiid“ 


children who have developed snotional tencions as « result of sibling 


(2) Jersild, 4. 7. Ghild Psychology. Hew York: Prentice-ile11, 1945, 
p. 19%, 
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rivalry frequently lose their stride in activities end fail to s- 
quire skills which they actuelly could waster. They react in weys 
thet are not particularly advantageous to their devclepment. For 
inatence, they may exhibit timidity and fears where other children 
are weli at ease; or they se seek the companionehip of younger and 
less stimulating compenions hom they can dominate. Thus it ie ob- 
vious that the succese of hie closest associates in early life mey 
impose a handicap upon à child rather then fester the growth of those 
traits necessary to later success. 

It is not intended to infer thet an environment of success is 
slweys a definite handicap. The parent who is a successful leader 
should well know what qualities are required. lost parents and #ib- 
lings are deeply interested in the success of all sembers of the 
family. fhe question is whether the interost in the success of 
another will, in comparison with self interest, exact the necessary 
attention and thougat to plan and execute a progres of training which 
will be effective. Too often 1% does not. 

The emvition of the perent for the child is often out of oalance 
with our soclelly accepted code of ethics. The parent may be too 
anxious to bring succes? to the child rather then to prepare the child 
for success. When the perent sacrifices social ethics in order to 
vring success to the child, end in s deing achieve personal embition, 
the child is almost certein to suffer and surely will feil in the 
field of leadership. If, on the other hand, the training program is 
pointed toward « full understending of the feelings and reactions of 
others and the exercise of juigment and consideration are encouraged, 
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success will folew in proportion to the effectiveness of the 
treining. 


The Setting for Training. - There is nothing more effective 
then a convincing demonstration. Hence, in the training of young 


Tleaders, the organisation and functional operation of the training 
program must be a model of perfection. Here the student must see 
in operation all the facters which he is told will contribute to 
the success of a leader. There must de a full and complete under- 
standing of the objective. The limits of authority and responsibility 
must be clearly defined and scrupulously observed. ch unit 
must be fully aware of ite own weaknesses and of the difficulties 
of others. There must be a very evident spirit ef cooperation and 
harmony. Each unit and each monber thereof should be well informed 
and proficient. The prodlem of imparting this knowledge te the 
student mast be appreached with s genuine desire to be helpful. 
There should be no sir of superiority exhibited by the instructor to 
the belittlement of the trainee. It must be plainly evident that 
all concerned are deeply interested in the problems and progress of 
the student. This meats a personal interest in each individual and 
the emotional reactions which characterize hin. The hargonious 
functioning of the whole training orgenization muct be such that 
the student is genuinely thrilled by it and is eager to become an 
Integral part of it. He must be encouraged to take an active part, 
without fear of censure for first mistekes. But he must feel a sense 


of responsibility which will cause him to profit from hie mistakes 
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end from those of others. He must be given every possible oppor- 
tunity te exercise initiative and judgment. Frrors of judgment 
must be reviewed in a sympathetic manner by his instructors. 
Although a competitive spirit is often necessery to motivation, 
„ feeling of comradship and esprit de corps must be created. Com- 
monness of purpose muct de the core of this feeling of “one for 
ell and all for ons“. 

thie task of training leaders is not a simple one. It 
requires the best talent thet there is avalleble. It is surely 
one of the most important tasks with which we are faced, exsec- 
lally in times of peace. It should merit the most careful 
attention, both in planning and in the selection of instructors. 

Selecting on Ideal. - Everyone, at some time, selects one 
or nore individuals whom he sets up a6 ideals or examples to 
be emulated. These models may shift as one grows up and judg- 
ment matures. The shift may be the result of a change of 
interest. whet youngster has not cherished the ambition to be 
„ „ nsey dones“ or a “Babe” Ruth or maybe a *Bull" Balser! 
Ideals aleo change ae acquaintance croadeng. AS one gets to know 
his ideal sore intimetely he may be disappointed and be forced to 
shift his admiration to another “hero”. Often the selected er- 
ample is someone who is currently successful or someone who is 
known personally and whose actions end personality can be observed 
end studie4. then an individucl is required to make an adjustment 
to « relatively foreign environment, ae in the case of entry inte 


militery life from the relatively sheltered environment of the 
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parental home, this eelection of an ideal represents the selection 
of a personal goal and lends more purpose to one's efforts. This 
selection is often a part of the early sdjustwent and results 
from early impressions. The importance of first impressions, in 
the proper adjustment of the individusl], hes been conclusively 
proven in industry. ince attitudes are often conditioned by 
early impressions, these impressions become increasingly impor- 
tent in militery training. In the first place, military treining 
is much more expensive than industrial training. In the second 
plece, the responsibility #hich a young and often inexperienced 
officer is required to assume, especially in wartime, is much 
greater than anything to be found in industry. As, for exemple, 
the full responsibility of the young Officer-of-the-Deck of a 
light cruiser valued at 0, 000, 000 involves the safety of the 
vessel to say nothing of the safety of wore than 1,000 shipmates. 
Therefore, if the result of this training, which might well hinge 
on the early edjustment and attitude of the individucl, is ulti- 
mately « failure the waste may be tremendous. 

It guct be reelized by those who are entrusted with this 
early adjustment progres, thet the young student is in a parti- 
culerly unstable frame of wind and thet an incident which, to the 
fully adjusted individusl, would seem quite innocuous will assune 
tremendous importance to the student. A wrong impression resul t- 
ing from a relatively insignificant action or word may take 


months to overcome. In fact, more early failures in the treining 
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of midshipmen are believed by the writer to result from just such 
careless incidente then from any other cause. Any phase of 
training quest be carefully plenned and executed but it is this 
introductory phase in which the attitude of the student is con- 
ditioned for the receipt of the phases thet follow. 

The impressions formed by the student concerning the Inter- 
est and the sympathetic helpfulness shown by the instractors during 
this period of adjustment form the basis of his selection of on 
ideal personality as a model. Hence, it is not only important 
that those eesociated with the training program, end who will serve 
as early models for the students, should be the best personalities 
thet are available, out also they should be particularly careful 
of their actions during the early si justment period of the student. 
It is felt thet entirely too little importance has heretofore been 
attached to the factor of personmelity in the selection of instruetor 
personnel. Too auch reliance has been placed on the system of 
weeding out misplaced individuels in the student group by subject- 
ing them to a "third degree“ type of treatment on the premise thet 
those who leck the fortitude to stick it out“ are undesirable or 

, Inck proaise. In a more practical and efficient program, the weed- 


ing out would be done before the training begins. There is room 


for a great deal of improvement in our methods of selection of can- 
didates for leadership training. But, assuming that, in the 
screening process of selection, the definitely poor risks sre ex- 
cluded, the training program should be directed toward development 


we- proven individuals who are ee . Leaders ant who 
should merit —— 
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CHAPTER III 
Training Mydehipmen for Leadership. 

Efforts to insure superior leadership mong the officers of 
the U. 3. Navy hes its beginning in the establishment of require- 
mente for entrance inte the Neval Academy or into the Naval &.0.7T.C. 
Units of the 52 colleges and universities under the Holloway Plen. 
The second step is 8 carefully prepared selection plan thet will 
insure that only those will be admitted te training who possess the 
innate qualities end those developed qualities of personslity which 
will fit them for a career of successful leadership after « Limited 
period of concentrated treining snd guided experience. Ixperience 
in thie type of training hes proven to the writer the great impor- 
tence of this pre-entry screening. The oimission to either of these 
training progrems of young men who are obviously not fitted for « 
military career is « gross waste of the taxpayers' money, A source 
of inefficiency end q cause of lowered morale throughout the naval 
organ za tion. Moreover, the discovery of the evident deficiencies 
of these misplaced individuale during the period of training or 
after commissioning serves only to point up « previous error. Unless 
a definite academic deficiency or serlous breech of discipline is 
proven, the obvious remedial action, sepsration from the service, 
is seldom practical due to outeide influences. Even when seperation 
because of inaptitude is practiced, the waste of time, effort end 


money in training remeins. hat is even more important, there re- 


sults a disappointment te the individuel, probably 111 feeling 
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among parents and friends, and detrimental publicity such es was 
contained in an article published in the October 1947 iesaue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. ‘This orticle, written by s young man who had 
resigned voluntarily from the 4aval Academy, criticized with some 
validity the techniques of leadership training practiced at the 
Academy. 

The Curriculum. me four year curriculum at the Ravel a 
Academy includes concentrated study of ten subjects classified as 0 . 1 
scientif le- engineering. twelve naval subjects and eight subjects 10 5 
that are alassed as socizl-humanistic. In the training of the 
Havel 2.O.T.C. student who espires te a commission in the reguler 
navy or the naval reserve, instruction is given in nine technical 
subjects while, at the same time, the student is pursuing a college 
curriculum conteining a variable mumber of technical and social { 
subjects. Sech of these training programs include 1 of prac- 
tical instruction on board naval vessels cruising at sea. ince 
technical end professional knowledge is so necessary to good leader- 
ahip, technical instruction correctly occupies « very important 
place in the treining program. The range of technical subjecte is 
quite wide. The purpose of a wide coverage as opposed to a more 
specialized program is twofold; first, to give each mldshipman a 
basic understanding of any job to which he nicht be assigned after 
commissioning, end second, to increase cooperation through a besic 


understanding of the problems in other departments. 
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However, the point which, to the writer, seems to have been 
neglected in the early planning of training curriculums, is the fact 
that regerdless of the shipboard assignment, adequate treining in 
the principles of leadership is basic. ixperience hes shown that 
failure of young officere is more often attributedle to « Leck of 


leadership ability then to « lack ef technicel knowledge. It is also 


ha eee ae aves 
evident that, in most cases, concentrated study, perticulerly “on 


station , will result in satiefactery technical know-how within « 
ressonable time. Unfortunately the same may not be eald of leader- 
ship. reining in the proper hendling of men requires nuch more time 
and experience. Therefore, hen a young officer reports sbeerd ship 
end, in interview, hie commending officer ascertains that he hes 
hed little or no training in certain technical fields, an essign- 
ment enn usually be asde wherein his technical deficiencies are of 
relatively Little immediate consequence. If, however, his training 
ae a leader hee been neglected, he will be of little velue in any 
Job for quite « long time. It seems obvious, then, that training 
in leadership is even more importent then treining in any one of the 
technical fields. If this de so, « comparison of the time and effort 
spent in training for leadership with thet spent in attaining tech- 
nicel preficlency would seem to justify « criticiem of the present 
unbalence in cur treining carricalume. 

It is gratifying to note thet a definite effort ie being made 
te bring technical end personnel training more closely into balance. 


Progress, though slow, is being made. A great deal of progress is 
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evident when the writer compares his own midshipman treining with 
the program now in effect. Twenty years ago the training t the 

‘ Naval Academy in the field of leadership consiated of a considerable 


al amount of infentry (rill in which epproximetely 5f of those engaged 
* ‘val stur iy denonstrated some phase of leadership, and spproximetely six 
* . hours devoted to recitation from a smell leadership text book, auch of 
— the context of which to us then seemed quite remote end irrelevant. ‘To 
en this aust be added the so called ‘leadership lecture" given by the con- 
sel peny officer about every two months which seemed to have little or 
¢ . no advence planning nd nothing very concrete to offer. The evalu- 
eee ation of individual leadershio aptitude consisted of 2 numerical 
* 2 estimate by not more then toe commissioned officers every four wonths 
7 based on nothing more then à general impression gained through chance 
1 — acquaintence. There was no break-down of traits and, except for the 
0 * inevitable disciplinary report, no recorisa of performance were kent. 
1 Ann Sot only was a reliable estimate impoasible, but little or nothing was 
3 done to anslyse individuel differences and to offer remedial guid~ 
* 29 ance, It ts indeed unfortunate thet so little wee nade of such an 
* n excellent opportunity for treining. 
n 2 At the Havel leadeny. = seperate lesdership course hes recently been 
n 2 set up within the Executive Devortment, A great deal ef tine ond thought 
jane a on hes gone inte the planning of this course. Undoubtedly time end experience 
1 18 bring continued improvement, The det 1 1s of thie training vill be de- 
* . eus sed Inter in this chapter. A much improved system of eptitude evaluation 
ö * . also hes been e volved end, though far from perfect, erte inly hes a 
! gat 


proxi 600 
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mach more solid foundation than the previous systen. The detells of 
this syetem will leo be deecribed later. 

The comparative values assigned to technical and leadership 
training under the present program, in the opinion of the writer, 
are still out of balence with their demonstrated values in shipboard 


performance. It would seem logical to assume that with a proper sel- 


ective process, leadership ability at the beginning of treining for a 


navel career should equal or exceed the candidate's echievements in 


the fields of militery technique. Compared with technical education, 
training for leadership is a mach slewer process and development is 
more gradual. Considering its slow development and its universal 
importance, it would eppear thet the time spent in the field of 
leadership should equal, at least, the time spent in any one of the 
technicel fields. 

Altheugh a certain amount of leadership training is interwoven 
into almost all fields of technical training, it is the stated res- 
(1) 


ponsibility of the Executive Department to concentrate on the 

teaching of leadership. Of the time alloted to the Zxecutive Depart- 
ment at the Navel Academy for unit training, 75% is spent on infantry 
close order drill. Im this time expenditure in proportion to the real 
value of infantry in training e naval officer] The writer is inclined 
toward a negetive reply. Grented that to become a good military lead- 
er a man mast firet learn to be a good follower and to obey the orders 


of superiors. Granted also that the early stages of infantry drill 


(1) United Stated Naval Acedemy Curriculum, 1947. p. 1. 
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do teach obedience to orders, precision of movement and cooperative 
performance. However, it io the opinion of the writer that the maxi- 
mun contribution of infantry drill to this treining as 2 follower is 
resched by the end of the first year of treining. 

Let ue aseume thet 25% of the time assigned to infentry in 
a four yeer course is of value in developing memory, concentration 
and coordination. Under normal circumstances,the 114i pnan, having 
finished one year of infantry, continues to drill but gaine little 
of value in leadership development during the next two years. It 
offers him Little more before his fourth year when he may have an 
opportunity to exercise commend. In the k. R. O. T. 0. unit a midship- 
man May exercise some sort of command during most of his fourth year 
of infantry drill. At the Nevel Academy, however, the fourth year ald- 
shipmen will exercise command less then 90% of the time, ususlly nearer 
204, depending won the alge of his eless. In computing the amount of 
leadership training which is received from infantry drill in the two 
training programe 1t is generously aesumed herein that 50% of the time 
apent by the H. R. O. . 0. midehipmen (all of the first and fourth years) 
and 35% of thet epent by the Academy midshipman (all of the first and 
kof of the fourth years) contribute to en appreciable degree. With thie 
assumption then end, for comparative purposes, à breekdown is given in 
Table 1. showing the percentage of time spent in training for leadership 
and in the various technical flelds under the Haval Academy and Naval 
A. 0. 7. c. programs for the yeer 1947-48. It might de well te point out 
that included under the heading of Leadership are the subjects of Mili- 
tary Law, Orgenization and Administration of the lavy. Commend Relation- 
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ships, Savy Regulations, Orientation Courses, and in the case of 


the Havel Academy, a short course in Military Peychology. 


Subject 


English, Hietery 4 Gevt. 
Hygiene 
Langueges 

Soelele-Humanistic Sub Total 


Mathematics 
Eleectricel Engineering & Physics 
Ar ine Engineering 

Selentifie ing. Sub Total 


Sesmen ship 
avigetion 
Gunnery 
Aviation 


Lesdershin,Admin.,@il. Lew. 
Professions! Subd total 

Inf entry & Associated Drills 

Physical Training 


Militery Sub Totsi 
Total 


Table 1. 


1*. 5 7.2 
19.3 8.9 
. u. u 
50. weng 
1.1 4.2 
5.5 3. 8 
5.0 8. 5 
3.0 


Percentage breakdown of time devoted to instruction at the U. 3. Raval 
An ene and at 52 civilien colleges under the Naval k. O. . C. program 


for the year 1947-1948. 


With the assumption that 35% of the time spent on infentry at 
the Bavel Academy and 50% of the B. R. 0. 7. 6. infantry is of value in 
leadership development, the percentages of time spent in 8 
leadership under these two programs would be raised to 3.2% and 5.14 


respectively. 


(1) United States Bevel 


1947, pp. 30-33. 


(2) United States Navel Reserve Officers Training Corps Curriculus, 


197. 
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Stmosghsre and Adjustment. — There can be little doubt that 


the setting in which the treining for eny stated purpose tekes place 

hee a very marked effect upon the results obtsined. The shift from 
¢ivilfen life te militery routine is a big one. Yor most of the 

young wen with whom we ore dealing thie shift is sot only large but 
probably the first readjustment of ny magnitude they have been re- 
aired to make. Hany have never been eway from their home towns before 
or lived sperrt from their femilfes. For a complete reedjustment then, 
the setting and atmosphere fin which naval officer training at the Bevel 
Academy tekee place must in itself contribute wach to thie read 
jJustment. It is here thet the Yevel Acedesy program has à great 
eiventege over the civilian college program. Annapolis is « smell 

town rich in histories] tradition, pietures que, if not pretty. For 

over one hundred years the academy hes been the focal point of local ine 
terest. Hany of ite residents ore retired navy fomilies. It is virtually 
impossible to escape from thet salty atmosphere which always surrounds 
these who have spent mony years at ses. It surrounds one on every side 
like the heet surrounde a forging in « deep pit furneee. The young mid- 
shipman might well predict hia future interest in the nevy by the in- 
terest, the fascination end the feeling of belonging this etmoeshere 
arouses in him. It is cuite sossible, however, thet this feeling is not 
fully reslised until the four years of hari study are clmost over end he 
ia about to leave. Those vith whom the midshipman asseciates daily essume 
thet he is there because hie mein interest is te become a suddessful nav- 


al officer. Those who originally felt that such « cereer was not their goal 
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find thesselves in an ateoephere which either induces thee to alter 
their view point end to join in with the majority or to become ser- 
fously meladjasted. Those im this latter eategory usually get out 

or crack up. It ie like ewiseing in a heevy current, you swim with 
it, get out or drown. Here agein is seen the iesportence of « careful 
selection of theee who ore capable of ready ad jastment or who already 
have a Keen desire to become enthusiastic navel leaders. 

It ie indeed unfortunate thet 1t is impossible to surround the 
nevel training program: in the vil ten colleges vith en atnocphere 
which is more comiucive to sm understanding of aavy life and tradition. 
Cruises aboard modern nen-of-wer during the sunser monthe give the 
R. 0. 7. . student bis only well seasoned taste of real navy lifes. 

It is therefore importent thet he be very closely observed during this 
period te determine his degree of adjustment since little can be 601 
sated from his performance in college where he is required to show 
only reasonable aptitede while ander observatien for about five hour 
a week. The eamaer crulce affords the 1. 0. f. C. student all but a very 
few of his opportunities to demonstrate his real leadership ability. 
His performance during thie peried should be very carefully serubi- 
niced and evaluated by the most competent observers evellable, and 
the resulte should cerry a great deal of weight in detersining Wich 
students should be commicsioned in the regular aevy upon completion 
of the course, 

The Treining Staff. - The training staff at the Navel Acadeny 
is composed of civilien Instructors ani officers especially selected 


ee ee ee 
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for that duty. The civilian steff members instruct in the cultural 
subjects of English, History, — Mathematics, and Foreign 
Languages. The more technical subjects of Seanenship, Navigation, 
Gunnery, Aviation and Marine Engineering are teught almost exclus- 
ively by navel officers. Meetriesl Ongineering instruction is given 
by both officers and civilians. Leadership is taught by the navel 
and marine corps officers of the Bxecutive Department. The civilian 
staff changes very infrequently but officers are restricted to a two 
or three year tour of duty. An officer who has served on the faculty 
once may be aesigned to the Naval Academy for a repeat tour after a 
tour of sea duty, only at the express request of the Superintendent. 

In the selection of officer instructers there is close cooper- 
ation between the Superintendent and the Detetl Desk (1) at the Bureau 
of Personnel, Navy Department. The Superintendent keeps the Detail Desk 
informed ae to officer replacement needs and the duty for which the re- 
placements should be especially qualified. It is the duty of the Detail 
Officer in the Bureeu of Personnel to sereen the officers available for 
such en eesignment and to investigate their past records carefully in or- 
der to find those officers who are best quelified to f111 the prospective 
waeancies ot the academy. Individuel recommendations ere made by the De- 
teil Officer te the Superintendent concerning these officers considered 
to be au able and best qualified for the specific department of in- 


struct on in which the vacency exists. If spproved by the Superin- 


(1) Deak in the Bureeu of Naval Personnel in charge of Officers’ 
assignment to duty. 
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tendent of the Naval Academy they are assigned. 

In the Naval R. 0. 7. 8. program all professional naval instr~ 
uction te given by navel and marine corpse officers and petty officers, 
It is the duty of the Professor of Naval Seience to keep the Deteil 
Officer informed several months in edvance es to replacement needs. 
Selections for assignment ere made in e monner similar to thet des 
cribed above except thet approval of the Frofessor of Naval Science 
is not obtained prier te the it of orders to duty. It is the duty 
of the Tetail Officer to select those officers for assignment who are 
believed to be best qualified to teach the subjects involwed in the 
Job in which s vacaney exists. An officer 80 assigned must held a 
bachelor’s degree. All officers assigned te N. B. 0, 7. C, duty are sent 
to Herthweatern University fer = special course of training for three 
weeke before reporting for duty. “nalisted men assigned to this duty 
receive five veeks special training at the Naval Training Station at 
Batabridge, Maryland or at an Diego, California before reporting. 
The normal tour fer officer instructor on I. 2. 0. T. 3, duty is either 
two or three years depending upon their rank, the more senior officers 
having the longer tour. 

Officers reporting for duty at the Navel Academy are assigned 
to duty es observers in the Executive Department for the first ten 
days. The purpose of this easignment is te allow the officer te . 
quaint himself with the current routine of the midshipman end the 
colicies regarding the uthority and responsibility of the midshiomen 
of various classes. It simltenecusly serves to indoctrinate the 


(1 
reporting officer in the objectives of the “aptitude ystes“ ) 


(1) System of leadership aptitude evaluation described later in this 
Chapter. 
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and the responsibility of the officer instructors in the verious 
acadenic Gepartwents with regard te reports and estimates which they 
will be recuired to meke in evelucting the aptitude of 211 midshipmen 
students. Thie peried of indoctrinstion of officer inatructors has 
been found to improve tremendously the ccoperstion between the officers 
of the Executive DPeportment end the teachers in the various acedenic 
departments. 

Ypon completion of this ten day temporary assignment the new 
officer is assigned to the eeademic deperteent in which he is considered 
te be best qualified and tn which he is most interested, if it is 
possible te satisfy both considerations, Faving been go assigned, the 
officer oréinarily remains in the sane department for the duration of 
his teur. Occasionelly it 1s determined after a few weeks or months of 
service that on officer would be of greater service in another depart- 
ment. It in the policy to make « — in such cases the first 
opportunity. 

n officer reporting fer duty to a Naval R. 0. 7. 0. Unit usu- 
ally comes ae a replacement for e given officer and with the qualifi- 
cations necessary to enable hin te assume the instructional duties of 
the officer whom he relieves, However, here as at the Lawl Aceadeny, 
the finel judgment «s to duties te which he will be assigned rests 
with the commanding officer (Professor of Naval Seience), After 
assicnment to specific duty the new officer is carefully observed for 
a poried of time to determine the degree of efficiency with which 


he performs in his new assignment. If performance is not satisfactory, 
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steps are. «© taken to tring bout en improvement. A resesignment 
to duties for which he seems better quelified may be made or, in 


rare cases, a request to the bureau of Navel Personnel any be made 


for assignment of a relief, Inaseuch as the officer steff of en 
1. . C. , C. Unit consists only of the Commanding Officer, the Execu- 
tive Officer end four assistent instructors, one officer is required 
to te in severel different subjects. I,struction in Leader- 
ship is given by the Commanding Officer and Pxecutive Officer, while 
Infantry Drills sre normelly under the guidence of a Merine Corps 
officer, 

ihe Treining Program. - Candidates for entrance te the 
hevel Academy h ving passed, in April, an academic achievement exen- 
ination report for 2 final physical exanination and acceptance at 
the academy in mid-June. During the remaining months until apprex- 


imately 1 October the new fourth clesseen * 


are the only 
aidshipmen at the academy. During the first three days efter being 
sworn in, the new midshipmen are engaged in drawing end narking uni- 
forme end items of equipment, studying the regulations and routine 
end becoming generally ecqueinted with their new surroundings. Dur- 
ing the remsining weeks they are put through a very thorough and 
concentrated orient tion course under close supervision. They re- 


ceive preliminary instruction In Merine Yngineering, English, 
Mathematics, Gunnery, Aviation, Seemanship, Infantry, Physical 


(1) Synonymous with "freshmen* in a civilian college. 
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Treining, Foreign Langueges and Hygiene. Thie is the crucial per- 
fod for most of them. During this peried officer instructors Live 
very close to their nen end observe and counsel them continuously. In 
order te have a sufficient staff for thie individuslized instruction 
twenty of the beat leaders of the preceding graduating clases are re- 
tained at the scadery for duty until the completion of this course of 
orientation. Thie aswaree close wapervision by one nsign for approx 
imetely every ¥ new widehiomen with one senior officer for about 
every 100 aidehipmen. The junior supervisory officers Live in the 
same hall with the mldshiomen, cach on the sama floor with thoes for 
whom they ere responaidle. dahipnen are entouraged to become res- 
sonally aal Inn ted as soon as poscible tut ere lee encouraged te 
sesk the advice of their officer reoresentative whenever necereary. 

4 mejor problem of asny whe have had little or no experience 
with militery life Le the exactness of militery discipline. Every 
effort is made to help the new mon ed just themselves without feeling 
the sting of the disciplinary report. Needless te sry, however, 
few succeed in meintsining a completely cleen record throughout the 
suracr. Demerits are assigned for brenehes of discipline en the same 
ecele at is used dering the regular tern. An undue secumalation of 
demorite ne result in assignment of physice] drill under arms for 
given pertode of time. At the end of the summer indoctrination 
however, sll accumulsted demerits are cancelled and the widechipman 
eteartes the neademic rear in Osteber with z elesn slate and « consid~ 


6rasle amount of valuable experience. 
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Candidates for B. A. O. . C. treiming meat be high school grad- 
ustes between the ages of 17 and 1 on 1 July of the year of entry. 
4 nationwide and fleetwide exumination is conducted on a given date 


to deteraine a relative aptitude etanding amen, applicante. Thie 


exemination is of an odjective type prepared by the Séucationsal Test- 


ing Service, which scores the results and deterninsz a cutting score which 


wlll eliminate agproxiustely 65% of the apolicents. The successful 
35% then report to the nearest Saval Officer Proeuresant Office for 
physical examination and interview by two line officers. Interview 
resalte ars ecored on a scale of 1 to 10 points. If the two inter- 
viewers differ in estimaie by more them tes poinis, the candidate ic 
interviewed by a third office and the top two es tizates are used, 
6 

In deteramining a final score in this screening procedure, the gat 
jonal test results carry a weight of , high school academic record 
& wel ht of 36 and interviews a weight of 2. The records of 211 
physically qualified candidates ere presented te the tate Selection 
Committee composed of one prominent civilian, « prominent educator 
and one Frof essor of vel Science. Contained in cach record sre 
the follewing data: 

Personnel story Sheet and photegraeph 

Birth Gprtificete 

Citisen,papers (if naturalised) 

The “avy College Aptitude Test Score 

Three reference quectionnaires (one of which mast be enewered 

by the high school principal) 
High school aud college (if epplicabvle) transcripis 
Physical examination report 


Finger priat record 
Interviewers appreisel sheets 
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It is the duty of the State Selection Committee to select, purely 
on the basic of record informetion, those best qualified. in 
sufficient mumber to fill the state quota. the S,ate Selection Com 
mittee does not 00 the candidates whose records it considers. 4 
State's quota is based on the national total authorized for training 
(depending on dpropriations) and the State's relative high school 
population. 

vor the scademle year 1947-"8 eppropriations were made for 
the training of approximately 2000 students under this progres. This 
was the first year in which the pregram wee in full operetion. there 
were epproximately 5, C applicents given the preliminery examina- 
tion. Approximately 11,000 were selected for fur ther serecning 
after physical exugination end interviews, In the state of hie 
over 600 ceundidate records were reviewed oy the State Selection Com 
mittee and from this sumber the state's quota of 142 was finally 
selected. 

4 recent survey of the 32 colleges engaged in naval tretning 
under the Holloway Plan indicates that in moet oe Unite the upper- 
elees trainees have very Little to do with the inioctrinstion and 
training of the uaderclasees except as unit comaanders in unit - 
ordinated drilis ani as key men In gunnery drili teams. ina few 
instances, however, It hae been found necessary to use as instructors 
in underclass drilla, students who have completed the course in 
Ravel solence wai are atili atteched to the unit. ‘This procedure 
seemt to be follewed only where there ie a shortage of efficer and 
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petty officer instructors regulerly assigned. The senlor class of 
K. A. O. T. C. midshipmen obviously has wach less opportunity to learn 
and practice leadership than do their contemporaries at the Havel 
Acedemy. Aguln, in the case of cruise experience, the seademy mid- 
shipmen cruises for three monthe in each of the three summers 
following his Pleve year () wheress the B. B. O. 2.0. midshipman cruises 
for two months during each of three cummers. It therefore sens 
apparent that the neval treinee in a civilian institution att have 
to find other means of practicing and perfecting Me ebility es a 
leader if he is to compete successfully with the officer who is 
trained under the such closer supervision of the Naval Academy. 

The first yeer Laval Academy midshipman, or Hebe es he is 
celled, finde his experiences between Sctober ond dune varied and 
packed with memories which he will probebly never forget. Many find 
them thrilling and often trying while some few find thes dishearten- 
ing and requiring more fortitude then they sre willing to exhibit. 
There is no question but that it ie a long tough eight months. There 
have been times when Plebe your vas used os « means of eliminating 
those who lecked the heart and determination to stick 1t out. es- 
demic subjects ceme hard end fast, upper clesemen seemed determined 
to break one's spirit if they could. ‘these we curvived svere that 
they would neither trade nor repeat thelr experiences for à million 
dollars. During recent yeers there has been e considerable chenge. 
an air of helpfulness has come to replace the old idea of eliminstion. 


(1) Fourth clees or Preshman Year. 
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The objective of Plebe year at the Naval Academy 1s one of proper 
indectrination through exemple and patient instruction; of proper 
grounding in the fundamentel seademe etudies end of building en 
esprit de corps and a feeling of belonging to an organization of 
fine tradition. 

it is true thet this objective is not always reached in the 
case of every midshipman. There are those who sre unable properly to 
adjust themselves to the rigorous routine of military life. ‘There 
are others who becouse of the lack of intellectusl or scademic 
abilities or emotional stability are unable to inte in satisfactory 
standards of acedemic achievement. Of these midshipmen who were 
adaü t ted in June of 1946, less than 90% rens ined a yeor later. These 
who survive this yeor of adjustment and grounding in the fundamentele 
of a navel career are observed by perents, friends, classmates and 
supervisors to be more healthy, neater of dress and person, more proud, 
more enthusiastic, more understand ing, more confident of self and 
quicker of mind then they were when they first joined the ranke of 
the brigade. 

With regerd to his treining for leedership, the fourth cless- 
sem learns to be « good follower. He learns to obey orders cheerfully. 
He learne thet a superior expects orders to be executed with precision 
end exactness without unnecessary discussion or derogstory comment. 

He learns thet he aust understand his erdere in order to execute them 
with exactness and completeness. He learns that whereas an order 


leaves the genner of execution in general up to the recipient of the 
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order and usually fixes only the time by which the section must de 
completed. A command leaves nothing to the discretion of the re- 
Gipient. He learns thet in the execution of orders he must rely 
upon his own resourcefulness to find the most efficient manner of 
obtaining the desired result. The Plebe learns the importance of 
setting along well with other people regardless of their personality 
or his feeling for them. He learns the problems of close personal 
association and the solutions which will result in the most pleasant 
environment. He learns that there is 3 considerable difference in 
individual personalities and he begins to realize the iupertence of 
studying end considering those differences in his relations with 
others. If he is wise he will sake & mental note of the little things 
about his superiors which irritate him and resolve to be alert te 
eliminete or guard ageinet them in hie own personality when he be- 
comes « leader. In short, leadership training for both of the 
underclasses consists of learning how to be reliable followers and 
of observing leaders and fixing firmly in mind the good and bad 
points which they ene ke in order to profit as mch as possible 
from the good examples as well as the mistakes of their leaders. It 
is not uncommon for en underclassmen to select an upperclasemen as 
en ideal to be studied and emulated ae opportunities for leadership 
and development present themselves. 

Uppercless Responsibilities. - It is the tradition of the 
Waval Acedeny that the two upper classes shall be primarily respon- 


sible for the proper indoctrination of the two under classes. It is 
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encouraging to note thet the manner in which those responsibilities 
are being discharged hae taken on s feeling of increasingly serious 
regerd during the years. The writer is confident that the more 
scientific study of leedership and ite responsibilities toward the 
to lover beve hed much to de with the more recent chenges for the 
better, The suthority end responsibility of the third yeer midship- 
wen toward the undercissemen, though Limited ie reel. The third 
yeoor ot the ecodeny is one of reed jfastment from e position of little 
or no responsibility to one of supervised leadership demonstration. 
The men in thie elese sre just secinming to reslice the impertence 
end complexities of lesdership probleme. It is well thet their auth 
ority is limited and thet they begin exercising it slowly end with 
considerable cnre and supervision. During second claee year (1) 

the midshipnen makes fine) preperations for assuning the rele of 

the leader and beine to show, dy hie actions and his attitude, abil- 
ity which will make him en outestending leader or just ane ther first 
clesemen (2) of mediocre accomplishment one year hence. The Class 
Policy of the Class of 1949 expresses the class responsibilities in 
these words, “The second clase will, in sccerdence with thie policy, 
instruct the third and fourth classes by their own exemple in main- 
taining ailitery discipline within the Brigade, . » the second 
class will gake of the apot corrections of any minor infrections of 


(1) Synonymous to Junior Year of a civilian college. 
(2) Midshipmen of the senior class. 
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rates which they observe. They will not, however, underteke pun- 
itive responsibilities but will refer any breach of regulations to 
the firet class company commander concerned. * 

The first class widshipmen hes resched the level of respon- 
sibility which requires demonstrated ability «2 a leader. Fron 
this clase are selected the midshipman officers of the brigade. 
It is the policy of the Executive Depertment to encourage the mid- 
shipmen of the first class to desonstrate their ability as leaders 
by taking charge of the brigade by developing in all classes a feel 
ing of loyalty ond cooperation ond Indoctrinating ali midshipmen in 
accordance with the policies promulgated by higher authority. Mey 
are invited to participate in the formulation of new policies end jn 
the revision of old ones where « revision is felt to be justified. 
They are given to understand that the reput tion of the brigade of 
midshipsmen is their «© responsibility and that the officers of the 
Executive Department are ready ond willing advisors to assist them in 
the execution of their duties and the development of their individuel 
abilities as leaders of a militery organization. The clasa policy 
of the present first class clearly expresses the basic principles 
dy which they intend to be guided. “*** intend to develop discipline 
based upon @utucl respect and the principles disclosed te us in the 
recently established Leadership Course. *** the indoctrination of 
loyelty end cooperstion in end between 211 classes, with e Brigade 
esprit de corpe” second to none. We hold thet instruction by en- 


ample is vital to the orgentzation and adminietretion of en silk tar 
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wait. With the aforesaid principles as guides we shall develop a 
vedy of nen who will go forth into the Naval Service as better 
leaders end better officers." The course in 111 tery leadership, 
begun during the second class year, is completed during the first 
Glass yee. Ms poSition of increased responsibility and authori ty 
gives every first claseman opportunity to practice the principles 
of leadership and to develop the self-confidence which marks every 
successful leader. Insofar as le possible, every miishipwen of the 
firet claea is given an opportunity to command « unit organisation 
for a period of time sufficient to develop his ability to give orders 
end exercise command. 

& Sew Course in Leadership. ~ 4 few years ago the courses in 
leadership st the Raval Acedemy consisted of approximately six hours 
study of the saall text, lava Leadership". Thic was supplemented 
by an eccesional group discussion with the eoumiasioned company ef- 
ficer on the current prodlems of the midshipman and the jumior officer 
aboard ship. During the past ten years much hes been done to leprove 
the plenning ond teaching Of leadership. 

Daring the recent war, officers returning from the theaters 
of operstion wore invited te lecture to the midebipmen on their 
combat experiences. Officers with war experience assigned to the 
academy for duty soon realized that excellent opsortunities for 1. 
proving the leadership training were being neglected. They realised 
the importance of » well pleuned program of instruction to give the 
midshipman a much clearer view of the problems he would face in 
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desling with nen on board ship in combat operations. A progrem of 
Planned lectures vas begun. Lectures on assigned subjects were 
written dy officers of the Executive Department. These lectures 
outlined the personnel problems of combat operations. Solutions 

te typical problems, ae determined by individual experiences, were 
suggested but mo attempt vas made to present e scientific study of 
euch problems. These were merely stopgap measures to be used until 

a more scientific course could de set ug. Prominent poychologists 
were consulted on the problem of leadership training. Current 
practices and pelicies were enclyzed. It wae decided that there was 
„ definite need for a well written text on the psychology of military 
leadership. The curriculum was crowded, en sdditional course would 
beve to be brief and concentrated. The text should be written in 
Reval teres aid, point up Gavel personnel problems. The Psychology | 
Department of the Univergliy of Maryland was commiesioned to write 
such a text. %. Filwore K. Sanford, himeelf a navel veteran, under- 
tock the supervicion ef this work. In the meantime, en acadenic 
section wan orgenized within the Aveecutive Departeent «at the ccademy 
and given the task of plenping nd training for leadership through 
Goatees study, directed discussion sud group solution of typical 
preblems, two porte of the proposed text were written by the officers 
of thie seedemic section. The third part vas the psychological pre- 
sentation prepared by the Unlversity of Maryland. The two parts 
prepared at the academy diecass the charecteristice of 6 novel leader 


and the techuiques of leadership. whe latter presentation is 
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composed principally of typical case studies. The third pert, 
entitled “Psychology for lava Leders“ is an interesting study 
of the fundamentals of psychology which contribute to an understend- 
ing of the behavior of neval personnel. The combined text entitled 
dern Vaval Leadership" is in use this year at the scademy as the 
Firat sclenatifically planned study of naval leadership ever presented 
to midshipmen. 
the present academy leadership training progrom is as follows? 
Fourth Clase - 20 hours, cleseroom study of Leadership end 
Naval. Orientation 
10 hours, lecture presentation of subjects 
related to leadership. 
Third Claes - So concentrated study outlined, 


Second Glase 32 hours, claseroom study including 8 
hours of Psychology, (directed discussion). 


First Class - 16 hours, cleasroom study of leadership In- 
eluding four hours of Psychology. (directed 
discussion). 

15 hours, classroom study of Laval Orgenisation 
and A,winietration and of Militery Law. 

This program will total 94 hours, exclusive of Infantry in 
the study of leadership. Asouming thet 355 of the time devoted to 
infantry drill contributes directly to leadership development, and 
adding this to the above program, the totsl is still considerably 
lees then u of the entire curricalun! 

it is unfortunate that leaderehin study does not find a plece 
in the third elase curricalun. Third classmen feel thet they ere being 


left out and that their development ie being somewhat neglected. It 


(1) United Szates Naval Academy Gurriculug, 1947. 
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is the hope of the Executive Depertment that some way will be found 
to include the third clase in thie training progrem. 

It is interesting to compare the present leadership training 
program of the U. 3. Military Agademy. ight text books on psychology 
and military leadership by eminent authors are being used and clase- 
room time is allotted as follows: (1) 

First Clase — &5 hours. 

Second Class -- 0 hours, 


Third Clase — 16 hours. 
Fourth Class -- 5 hours. 


tal 130 hours. 

In the Nevel Acedemy program, study for classroom discussion 
is intended to recuire one hour of prepar- tion. Midehipmen of the 
first class state thet they are finding it very difficult odequately 
to prepare thelr assignments, especially in psychology, in the time 
eveilabdle. This 1 probably due to their very Limited background in 
this field and the fact that psychology ie se different from the more 
exect sclences which they are accustomed to studying. The general at- 
titude of the midehipmen regerding the course in leaderehip is 
encoureging. The first clase seem to be enthusiastic and seriously 
interested in geining the maximum frow it. ‘the second class are ine 
clined to de skeptics] of its intrinsic velus. H,wever, this 
akepticiem seems to ve replaced oy am attitude of exthusiasa when 


sere opportunities for the practice of leadership are afforded. 


Evaluation «t the Saval Acedeay. - im order to spot weaknesses, 


(1) Alen: for Psycholoc: 
Acedeny, 


of liter Lesdershin, 0.5. Military 
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place emphasis where most needed, and to measure progress, whether 
in the individual, "the group or in the progrem of instruction, a 

vnl id system of evaluation is required. The system now used in 
evaluating individuel ability to perform assigned duties and to 
discharge the responsibilities of leadership within the brigade of 
midshipmen, is known as the “aptitude system". It has developed inte 
ite present form only during the past ten years. Since such en eval- 
vation is necessarily subjective, the object of the system is to 
obtein and consider as many carefully prepared individual estimates 
as possible, Astimates are obtained from many sources and from in- 
dividuesls who 0 qualified, by close association and observation, 

to judge the relative 0111 ty of all midshipmen except the fourth 
class, Fourth class aptitude marke are based solely on conduct 
records, 

Every six weeks each instructor submits an aptitude estimate 
on each of the three apperplessatashipmen whem he instructs. ‘the 
form now in use is one which can be used on om IM machine. ‘Sauples, 
front and back, are shown in Figures 1 and 2. All instructors mark 
the midehipmen, provided he feels that his observations are adequate, 
in the qualities of (1) attitude, (2) bearing and dress and (3) ser- 
vice desirability. In all departments except Mathematics, English 
and Foreign Languages, sarks in a fourth variable, — of 
duty, ere given, Labors tory work or drills to support a performance 
mark in these excepted departments are not scheduled. Explanations 
of the qualities being marked may be found on the back of the card 


as shown in Figure 2. During the period of one term (four months) 
academic Instructors supply approximately 16 estimates. These 
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estimetes are averaced and submitted on a separate additionsl card. ] 
During the period of one term approximately 10 estimates of 55 
each midehipmen's aptitude ore nade by officers of the Executive Pi i: 
Department. Zach tine a midshipmen stands a watch the officer or if 
senior midshipman best able to observe him submits an estimate based 
on his wateh performence, Each term, company and bat tal ion officers ie 
make several evaluations of eech aidshipman in their own unit. Sep- | | bs 
arate estimates are based on the conduct record, extra curricular bd 
activities, athletic activities (varsity end intercompany), general 
observation of performence and attitude, and the performance of any 
specially assigned duties during the term. Thus these 10 estimates 
are made by different individuals and are based on different perfora- 
anees and interests, The 10 or more estimates made by the Executive ; 
Department are then combined into one averace estimate, each of ts 
individusl estimates having equal weight. 
The third source of evaluation information is the average es- 
timate of one's classmates within the same company. Zach midshipman 
submits, each term, one estimete for each of his approximately 4o 
company Clasemetes based on general observation. This classmate 
estimate is the average of the % Individual estimates and, as an 
average estimate, carries the seme weight as those estimates from 
the Academic and Executive Departments. Mydshipmen teke very er- 
lously this responsibility of judging their clasemates and the 
estimates and substantiating comments (which are required) show sor- 
fous thought and consideration. | 
Yhus each midshipman is evaluated approximately 65 times each 
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ters by soproximately 50 different individuals. There are three 
types of aseociation and three somewhat different view 1 points from 
which observations are made, The average estimate from each of 
these three sourcee is given eousl weight in computing the overall 
evaluation. This overall average evalust on is known as the “trial 
mark“. No attempt is made to summarize the comments. The individual 
estimates with substantiating comments are retained for ready refer- 
ence. 

The main purpose of everaging the marks ie to facilitate 
the arranging of records in rank order. This order is determined 
by the final trial mark and, exeept in the case of those whose trial 
mark is less then 2.50 (the lower cutting score), the trial nerk 
serves no other purpose. Any midehipmen, whose trial merk is less 
then 2.90, receives s final term mark in aptitude equal to his trial 
mark, All other records having been arranged in rank order of trial 
marks within a given class ani battalion, final marks ere then a- 
signed in accordance with the distribution given in Table 2. This 
table as plotted in Figure 3 epproximates a standard distribution, 
Thus, for example, the top 14 of a given class in a given battalion 
receive a final mark of 3.9: the next 16 4 3.8; the next 24 a 3.7 ete. 
The mean of this table 1s 3.22. The preserlbed distribution is res- 
tricted to a given class and battalion because of the difference in 
experience between classes and the possibdle difference of standards 
dy which the different battalion officers of the Executive Department 


may gouge their estimates, 
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fable 2. 
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Graphic Plet of Table 2 
for company and battalion officers to onli inte sonference only those 


estimates and comments others have made regarding him. The eetimate 


ability vas unsatisfactery or that definite and serious wesknesses 
of exch term to interview each midshioman and discuss with Alm the 


had seen observed by several people, it is now customary at the end 


midshipmen whose aptitude estimates indicated that their over-all 


ecards are not shown to him. 
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mates or comments any given individual hes made. It is felt to be 
entirely proper, however, to indicate the geners] estimate made by 
the three evaluating groups, the soaedemic depertaents, the Executive 
Depertment, end his clesemates. ubs ten tis t ing comments, with no 
indicating of source, are read to hin. 

The company officer seeks to give the midshipman a picture 
of himself as others see him. Although complimentary remarks are 
encouraging to the midshipman, the real purpose of these conferences 
is te discuss with him the weaknesses which others have observed and 
the possible 8 causes, Neither weskness nor cause may have 
been realized by the midehipmen himself, It is then the duty of the 
officer advisor to suggest ways and means of overcoming these weak- 
nesses. ch man-to-man telke between the midshipmen end his 
commander serve to increaes the reepect with which the midshipman re- 
garde hie superior officers as well ae to increase the anderstanding 
with which the officer guides or lenis the midshipman. 

It 12 interesting to note that no attempt hes yet deen made 
to correlate or otherwise compare the grades esrned by a midshipman 
in the course in leadership with the estimate ef hie eptitude. It 
would @ppeer thet ouch information would fumnish the company or bat- 
telion officer with excellent material for discussion with the 
midshipman concerning the practical spplication of the principles 
taught in the leadership course ani would, at the same time, indi- 
cate the seriousness with which the aan bien the development 


of bis own practical ability to lead. 
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The Rrectice of Leadership ot the Naval Academy. - Due to 
the limited opportunity of underclasemen to practice Leadership 
under noren) routine, 1+ is doubly important that they be alert to 
every possible opportunity and that they meke the most of every 
chance to gain experience. Underclass watches consist mainly of 
sentry and messenger type duties. There are however, some opportun- 
ities to develop ability and confidence. Lesdership of academic 
Clase sections, narching to and from recitation, provider some con- 
mand experience. Ag members of groups participating in practical 
drills and Laboratory work midehipmen say demonstrate their ability 
to orgenize and lead group effort. Participation in group athletics 
and other extra-curricular activities provides « wonderful epportua- 
ity to improve one's own cooperative hebite and influence the cooper- 
ative team spirit in others. The summer cruises on seagoing ships 
of the fleet provide any aituations in which the promising leader 
may gain valueble experience. U,wever, it is felt that the average 
midshipman does not realize the importance of capitalising on these 
opportunities. It should be ome of the main objectives of the lead- 
ership course to impress the midehipmen with the importance of 
goining practical experience whenever possible and to remove the 
ell too common feeling that responsibility bringe nothing but trouble. 
The midshipman who ie content merely to “hold the bag“ of responsid- 
ility is losing precious opportunities which all toe seldom repeat 
themselves. All underclassmen should study the practical demon- 
strations of Leadership which their seniors are exhibiting daily 
before them. Some of them mey be good; some may be wesk in spots. 
It is for the underclass to observe and study seniors and their 
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methods, with eriticies entirely self-contained and with the view 
to self-profit from much demonstrations. 

the second claseman should be an eager understudy of the first 
clasomen cml should prepare himeelf to assume responsibility and 
lesderehip at s moment's notice. Second clasemen on wateh are usually 
assistants to first eless administreters. Most first clasemen in 
positions of leadership in origade activities are assisted dy second 
class understudles. Three different sets of brigade officers are 
eclected from the second class and stand by during the course of the 
year to take command of the origade in the absence of the first clase. 
The wacesseful demonstration of leadership ability on the part of a« 
gecen4 clastman will assure him of greater opportunities as a first 
clsseman. This opportunity to indicate his ability may come suddenly 
and waexpectedly. The wise understudy will be prepared. The second — 
Class cruises separately on alroraft carriers during the summer. Here 
they serve for the first time without wopercless supervision. As 
eruise leadere they superviee only their own clasomates but this task 
is often « tough assigument. Moreover, any midshipman whe can lead 
his own classmates ond obtain enthusiastic support cen certainly lead 
a subordinate group by similer methods. 8, thing but positive leader 
ship will bring support from clasemates. 

the first classman is given every possible opportunity to 
practice leadership. There are three groups or sets of midshipmen 
brigade officers appointed during the acadeale year. A midshipman 
serving as on officer in the first set is excluded from euch service 
in the second set. The third and final set of midshipman officers 
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are those who heve demonstrated their superior ability. ‘They are 
the so-called “cresom of the crop“. Although most of the final set 
have previovsly served os midshipmen officers such service ia not a 
prerequisite, All first class weteh duty 18 administrative and pro- 
vides one of the best possible opportunities fer the midshipmen to 
demonstrate, emi for hie supervising officers to evaluate, his edmin- 
istrative ability. Positions of lesdership in coordinated drills of 
sennenship and gunnery go to first clarsmen. Inter conpeny and inter- 
bettalion athletic and seademic competitions are orcsanized and run by 
the first class. Lerdere in varsity athletics end extra-curricular 
eaetivities are first clasemen, A large proportion of the indootrin- 
ation and treining of the underelseses is a responsibility of the 
first clase. The importance of this task sometimes is not fully re- 
eognised by the individuel first cleseman, ‘The improvement of his 
Al ade toward underelass indoctrination 18 end has been the object 
of serious study on the part of the Executive Jepartment. 6,,t of 
this study have come policies end training procedurss which are grad~ 
usally improving beth the attitude end results. ‘the former practices 
ef subordination and occasional bumiliation have given way to a 
progres of interest development and supervised study of professionel 


fundamentela. 
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LI. z Lz: Student Aptitude. - Though the procedure by which 
the aptitude of the R. 3. 0. 2. C. student is evaluated has not yet been 
developed as fully and scientifically as in the case of the Havel 
Academy midshipman, a definite effort is meade to observe closely 
the characteristics of the naval science student and to make an ap- 
praisal of Me leadership potentialities. Gurrent directives indicate 
that the following treits should be considered in evaluating aptitade 


for leatership: (1) 
(1) Conduct. (6) Militery Bearing and 
(2) Leadership. Seatness. 
(3) Interest. (7) Performance of duty. 
(4) Initiative and Industry. (8) Military courtesy. 
(5) Cooperation 


In the opinion of the writer, leadership“ is entirely too 
broad and inclusive a term to be used as a factor in thie evaluation. 
All of the other factors listed contribute to leadership. It is, in 
fact, aptitude for leadership thet is being judged. Also, it would 
seem practical to combine as a contributing treit, military courtesy 
with wilitery bearing. 

No eapecific method ie prescribed by which to reach à decision 
as to relative aptitude. Consequently the evaluation procedure of 
each treining unit varies consideredly. In general a separate evel- 
uation is made each quarter or semester and, these, combined with a 
cruise mark, the weight of which is equal to that of the preceding 
academic year's mark, become contributing factors in the computation 
ef each student's relative standing within his cless and unit for 


the year. The annual six to eight week cruise of regular nevel 


(1) Regulations for the Administration end Training of the Raval 
Reserve Officers Training Gorss, | 
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students and the single three week cruise of contract etudents of- 
fers by fer the best opportunity to judge the student's aptitude. 

| Because of the great vuristion in procedure for making this 
evaluation, the prectice of one unit only will be cited. The esti- 
mate for the Fall Quarter originates with the infantry drill mester 
who is believed to have had the best opportunity to observe the qual- 
ities of leadership during this period. Considering all of the factors 
above-mentioned, the drill master assigns a single mark based on the 
navy rating scale of 0.0 to 4.0. This estimate, with substantiating 
remarks, is submitted to the Professor of Naval Science vie all class- 
room instructors, These instructors either indicete agreement with 
the original mark assigned or submit alternate marks with substant- 
lating comment. The final evaluation is the responsibility of the 
Professor of Nevel Sgience ef ter considering the estimates and con- 
wents of sll the instructors. For Winter end Spring Quarters, the 
estimates originate with a classroom instructor and are passed through 
the hands of the drill master and all other inetructors who heve had 
contact with the student. Conduct is integrated with these performance 
estimates by deducting a specific amount from the final average mark 
for each disciplinary report substentiated during the quarter. 

Practical Experience of the #.8.0.7.C. Student. In the prac- 

tice of leadership within the N. R. O. T. C. training program, very little 
opportunity is afforded aside from the limited number of coordinated 
d@rilis end exercises. One set of 16 student officers serves throughout 
the year. Commond experience is thus afferded for three compeny con- 
manders and nine platoon commanders in addition to four members of 


the battalion staff. Thus command experience is gained by only 25% 
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of the members of the normel senior class of the unit. Because these 
students are normelly under neval training only one hour per day, five 
days per week and beceuse the upper and under classes have few rela- 
tions with each other, outside of the short end relatively infrequent 
drills, much of the practice of leadership must come from other acti- 
Mies of their school and social life and, of course, these 
activities rarely come under the serutiny or supervision of navel 
instructors. In short, there ia reletively little opportunity for 
the naval inetructer to make observations upon which to base en ace 
curate estimate of the student's leaderehip actitude. This is « 
very unsatisfactory situation end the solution of thie very iaportent 
problem is not readily apparent under existing conditions. It 
becomes increasingly important therefore that the most be mede of 

the opportunities afforded Sy the summer erulees te develop end ob- 
serve individuel leadership ability. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Current Problems 

The over-all, long range project of selecting candidates for 
training and officers to instruct them, of planning end carrying out 
a well-balanced and productive program of leadership training, and 
of properly evaluating the results produced, presents many and various 
problems. It would be impractical, if not impossible, to enumerate 
them ell even without thought of possible solutions. However, in the 
opinion of the writer, there are five very broad problens that should 
receive immediate attention and careful study. An attempt will be 
made to briefly present these problems. 

Briefly, the goals of the lesdership treining program are: (1) 
to produce better leaders, (2) to do it more efficiently by less waste 
of time, effort and money, (3) to lose, by resignetion, fewer trainees 
who have ability, end (k) to pass to the fleet fewer junior officers 


who have neither ability nor cepacity for development in the field of 


Leadership. 

Gandidate Selection. - The first, and probebly the most impor- 
tant problem is thet of selecting for treining, those young men who 8 
appear to possess the greatest capacity for leadership development. 8 E 


the candidate, at the time of selection will have slready had 16 to 

20 years of parentel training and life experience. This treining may 
have been good or it may have been poor. It is obvious thet one can- 
not hope to counteract, in four years, the attitudes and habits which 
have been developed in the previous twenty. Therefore, the first problem 


is to determine as accurately as poesible what positive traits have been 
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developed most significantly up to the time of application for naval 
training. | 
Present instruments for measuring traits of personality and 


capacity for positive lesdership sre, as yet, somewhat unrel table. 
However, improvements «re being made as e result of study and experi- 
ment. Stuit, speaking of personal inventories and such devices for 
meesuring personal adjustment, says, Further development of such 
measuring devices might result in instruments which could be used not 
only to identify the men likely to be trouble makers end misfits in 
the service but 2120 to aid in selecting officers and men who might 
be especially effective in positions of leadership and responsibility. 
This ie en important area which deserves a coordinated program of 
Study. (1) 
leaders is quite a different problem, in many respects, from that of 


The selection of esndidetes for treining as allitery 


selecting social, industrial, or political leaders. “The work of an 
officer calls not merely for the summation of a number of isolated 
qualities, but upon the whole man, and it is essential to select those 
who possess highly developed character traits of a certain kind. Con- 
sequently, tests of personality and temperament occupy an important 


place beside the necessary intelligence and technics? aptitude tests. 0° 


(1) Stuit, Dewey 3. „(df tor) Personnel hesearch and Test Develo 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. , neeton, 
sity Fress, 1947., p. * 


(2) Perago, L., (IA tor) Psychological Warfare. Sew York; 
G.P. Putnam's dons, 1942, p. Tr. 
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Scott and Clothier suggest thet “superiority in intelligence above 
& certain minimum contributes relatively less to business success 
then does superiority in several non-intellectual traits of person- 
ality. 

Selecting candidates for military leadership training is 3 
problem which must be worked out with that specific purpose in 
mind. It is not one which can profitebly be delayed to await « 
solution in social or industrial studies. It is a prodlem which the 
@ilitery services, with any outside aid now available, must solve 
for themselves. Undoubtedly 1t will take years te perfect a system 
of reliable selection. hst is all the more reason why it must re- 
celve increased and immediate attention. 

The present selection system measures quite well the academic 
capacity and achievement of sppliceants. However, the eveluation of 
personality and leadership ability, or capacity Hr ite development, 
is left entirely to the congressmen whe appoint the majority of 
Wevel academy candidates. In the case of N. . O. 7. G. selections, 
much personality evaluation ie left to several three man boarde in 
various parts of the country. Their standards inevitably vary 
‘Somewhat and the information on the candidete's qualities is not 
alweys fully adequate. here is no dowdst thet those whe are now 
responsible for this selection on the besies of personality and lead- 
ership ebility do the best they can with the material evidence 
and time available to them. Yet esch year there are numerous cases 
of maladjustment, aptitude feilures and academic failures directly 


traceable to poor adjustment or lack of interest. The loss of time, 
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effort and noney, atten ting to train those midshipmam whe, because 
of inability to adjust themselves, resign during the first two years 
would go a long way toward supporting the development of an improved 
system of cendidate salection, 

Many of these midshipmen, though lecking in leadership epti- 
tude senage to maintain satisfactory academic marke during their 
course of training. A recent change of policy hes implemented the 
creation of an aptitude board at the Havel Academy, under the dir- 
eotion of the Commandant of Midshipmen, to investignte cases of 
outstending ineptitude. ven though a midshipman is acadenically 


satisfactory, if he appears to be incapable of developing satisfactory 


characteristics of militery leadership, the board may recommend the 
ecceptence of his resignation. This is surely a step in the right 
direction and indicates the importance now being beg to leader- 
ship qualification. However, a midshipmen who has dexonstrated such 
ineptitude and maladjustment will have been the cause of à great 
waste of time, money and effort before his case will have been re- 
viewed by the aptitude board. In 1943, four Neval acadeny graduates 
were not commiselened beceuse of lack of aptitude for service. The 
coat of trensportetion of candidates, midshipman pay, subsistence 
and services for the fiscal year 194¢ amounted to 21,838 per nid- 
shipmean enrolled at the academy. This dees sot include the prorated 
cost of the operation of the training institution. Were this latter 
cost to be included, 2 it properly should, the cost of educating 
each midehipman for four years, et present price standards, would 
amount to approximately $19,000 per man. The failure of four aidship- 
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man graduates to meet the queliflertions for a commission represents 
2 Loans te the government of approximetely $75,000. Hot only might 
such waste be prevented, but the task of eliminetion would be much 
simpler and the resultant adverse effect, pereonal end public, 
would be auch lese if such elimination could be sccomplished at 
the time of originel screening. 

Thome whose performence is low, but not low enough to be eli- 
minated during the course of Instruction, if commissioned, almost 
inveriably beceme g source of enxiety to thelr commanding officers 
in the fleet and « dissppointment to their subordinate associates. 
During the tore ending 30 May, 1947 at the Nevel Academy there were 
six first clasemen, five second clasemen and five third clssemen 
whose military aptitude wae estimated at 2.5, the minimum passing 
mark. ‘Sach of these individuels who fil te develop inte reliable 
leaders by the time they reach the commissioned level reduce still 
further the now very limited capacity of that training institution. 

Inetructer Selection. - ‘The second preblem deals with the 
selection of Instructors for the lesdership treining program. Broad- 
ly speaking, this would imelude all instructors, since leadership 
enters into training all fields. lovever, here it ia proposed to 
summarize only the probles of selecting officers for assignment to 
the favs Academy and to the 52 R. B. 0. . 6. Unite under the Holloway 
Plan. | 


Under the present policy of duty rotation, between sea and 
shore, the first feetor to be considered is availability. This is 
further complicated by the almost continuously fluctueting size of 


the fleet and shore establishment, which in turn depends upon 
appropriations and the world situation. Therefore, it is imprac- 
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tical to attempt to set up any hard and fest rules es to 4811 
ability or length of tour. Stability. with oufficient change of 
duty to give an officer « well rounded experience and balanced 
sense of proportion is, nevertheless, desirable. Agsignment for 
repeat tours of duty are desirable for those who show outstanding 
aptitude in leadership development. 

The problem of expressed duty preference on the part of the 
officers available must al se be considered. An officer of exper- 
ience who has been successful in the performance of duties which 
sre also of interest to him will normally express preferenee for 
that type of duty. Here it must be borne in mind that proven abdil- 
ity end continued interest are excellent predictors of future success 
in the same type of work. An officer who has proven hie ability 
and interest in a given duty will lock forward to a repeat assignment 
to a similer billet. On the other hand, preference for a certain 
type of duty may often be expressed without exact knowledge of the 
responsibilities involved and qualifiecstions required. This must be 
considered in the assignment for original tours in any type of duty. 

a to the problem of which units or schools will have prior 
ity in the selection of officers available for assignment, a defin- 
ite policy must be determined and promulgated to those concerned 
with selection and assignment. Since the object of the leader- 
ship training progres is the production of more and better 
leaders, it would seem logical that this program should stand at 
the top of the priority list for the assignment of proven leaders. 
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We now come to the inevitable problem of determining who 
qualifies as a “proven Leader“. Qualification and performance 
records are discoureagingly week in evidence upon which to base a 
walid judgment. The fitness report, which at present is the only 
record upon which to base n opinion, is at best a poor rating scale 
invariably skewed to the favorable side. Furthermore, there is lit- 
tle in a fitness report to indicate an officer's ability to instruct 
others. Me officer or group concerned with instructor assignment 
is personally acquainted with only a very emell percentage of those 
from whom he must make his selection. 

The problem, therefore, is one of selecting, with the aid of 
relatively inadequate information, from those officers who sre 
abailable for shore duty, those who have ei ther previously proven 
themselves in s similer assignment or who appear to be best qual- 
ified for a specific instructional assignment and who are desirous 
ef such en acsignment. 

. ~ Having selected the most 


promising candidates for training and assigned the most able instr- 
uctors to training institutions, the progrem will still lack 
efficiency unless there is « balanced curriculum and a system of 
presentation that will produce the best results at miniwum cost. 
The curriculum must change with the development of new 
ideas and techniques. It must be rebalanced periodically in se- 
cordance with new estimates ef the importence of various fields 
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of study. Technical development causes « shift of emphasis from 
one field to another as, for example, from celestiel navigation 


to electronics for the use of radar and n 


The need for superior leadership is not new. It does appear, 
however, that ite universal application in every field is now being 
realized with the result that added importence is being attached to 
its proper development. Studies in personality and leadership devel- 
opment, conducted during the last few years, have indicated that this 
ability can be developed more readily by improved training methods 
and that, in the preparation for a nevel career, such training de- 
serves more time and attention than it has received in the past. 

Me already overcrowded training schedule will not permit 
the assignment of more time to leadership study without a decrease 
in the time allotted to other subjects. Either the over-all trein- 
ing period of midshipmen must be lengthened or cute must be made in 
the technical training. If the latter alternative is to be accep- 
ted, the problem then becomes one of determining what phases of 
technical training seem to be of the least practical value and may 
dest be eliminated. In the meantime, the problem of setting up an 
improved program of leadership training mast be tackled. This en- 
tails a survey of the current litersture and recommended systems of 
leadership training. When additional time is made available for 
this important training, it must be used to maximum profit. 


Evaluation During Training. ~ Any well set up system of 


(1) Long range navigation by use of electronic waves. 
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training includes a valid syetem of progress evalustion. While we 
are improving our methods of leedership development, we should seek 
to improve our systems of mensuring training progress. Much has 
been done in the last seven years to increase the accuracy of esti- 
meting the midshipmen's aptitude for service. Much remains to be 
done. 

The problem of how best to judge the qualities of Leadership 
possessed by an individuel is a very difficult one. In the first 
place, the qualities which contribute most to one's ability to lead 
must be determined. In the second place, the meesuring instrument 
must be as accurate as possible. The measure of personal qualities 
exhibited can, at best, be only a subjective estimste. The accuracy 
of auch an estimate will, however, increase in proportion to the 
number and ability of the judges. The mumber of estimators can read- 
ily be increased. It has been increased about twenty fold at the 
Navel Academy within the past 15 years. The ability of the judges 
hee also increased, though to a lesser degree, dy bringing about an 
increased realization of the importence of their function and by more 
serious study of the principles of leadership and by « closer obser- 
vation of these being judged. Ufforts to improve the systez of evel- 
uation of individual quelities are contiming with promising results. 
* more standardised eystem is needed in the I. A. 0. 7. 6. program. 

The opportunities of the individusl midshipman to demonstrate 
his abilities are now somewhat more numerous in the case of the two 
upper classes at the Naval Academy but appear not to have become ap- 
preciably more frequent to the two junior academy classes or to the 
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R. K. O. 7. 8. student. Under the present curriculum of treining it may 
not ve practical to increase the frequency of such opportunities al- 
though every effort should be made to do so. The problem then be- 
comes one of how to make a greater use, in evaluation of aptitude, of 
those opportunities which are sfforded, 

Post Training Evaluation. me fifth problem te be consid- 
ered involves gathering from the fleet, information relative to the 
demonstrated ability of the newly commissioned officers after they 
have served for a peried on board ship and have faced the praetical 
problems of shipboard leadership. ‘The use of such information would 
be (1) a general evaluation of the improvement being echieved in 
leadership training, (2) s check on the accuracy of the upti tude 
estimate system in predicting leadership ability, end (3) a means of 
determining what sress of leadership training require increased at- 
| tention during the period of instruction. 

ter commissioning, the members of u craduating class are 
assigned to ships of the fleet. In 1947, graductes were assigned to 
large euxiliaries, large amphibious ships, destroyers and large com 
datant ships. With such distridution not gore than s few classmates 
serve together under the anne comuending officer, Ustimeter coming 
from these many sources would normally be based on slightly varying 
standards set up by the different commending officers. The difficult 
part of the prodlem is, therefore, to get estimates which would be 
sufficiently valid and reliable for any value in judging the success 
of the treining progran. 

However, there is no doubt in the wind of the writer thet if 
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the training unite were apprised of the fleet's opinion in regard 

te the relative strength ond wesknesses of the leeders whe were 
veiling sent out to them, the training program could gradually be 
ieproved. So fer as can be learned, only one attempt hae been made 
te obtain such information. A survey of all fitness reports for one 
ecademy clase ie reported to heve deen conducted recently. <Atteupte 
were made to compare performance thus reported with per fornanes ob- 
served while the same individusls were midshipmen. This earvey is 
seid to have indicated only that a positive correlation (exact value 
anknown) existed between desonstrated leadership in the fleet and 
service as a midehipman brigade officer. 

4 further study of the problem of post training evsluction 
in the field of leadership, end in technical flelds as well, would 
certainly fursish the training inetitutions with valuable infor- 
mation upon whieh to base possible revisions of the training progrem. 
Industry is continuelly trying to improve the caslity of ite products. 
The most importent source of informetion upon which te base such 
effort is the report of the consumer and the field represents tive. 

Yo less important is the repert from the fleet on the sbility of the 
newly commissioned officers which are being supplied by the treining 


institutions. 
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CHAPT AR ¥ 
Conclusions and Ascommendations 

The author's purpose in writing thie paper hes been to enpha- 
size the fact thet leadership is of mejor importence in every field 
of navel endesvor aud to review the methods now being developed for 
training midehipmen as lesders and junior officers. The fundamental 
quelities thet characterize the successful leader have long been a sub- 
ject of debate. The author bas sought only to present for consider- 
ation those qualities which ere of genersl value to the naval officer 
under different situations of environment. There cen be little doubt, 
however, that the successful nevel efficer wust, abeve oll el ee, be 
able and willing, when neceseary, to esaume « position of leadership 
in a great variety of situstione. To insure such capability he must 
be carefully selected, properly trained under the guidance of the best 
Leader hip instructors availeble, and must be as fully developed, by 
study ond experience, as possible. Progress of individasl development 
during treining should be carefully measured to obtain maximum in- 
atructional effectiveness. Through the cooperstive effort of the 
treining institutions and the operating establishment, continuous 
improvement in the trelning progres should de sought. The necessary 
follow-up, observation and evaluction of the leadership ability demon- 
strated by graduates, should not be neglected. 

The five probleme set forth in the previous chapter seen, to 
the writer, to be those in which study would be most profitable at 


this time. The final solutions are not clearly apparent without a 
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great deal more study end research. Conclusions, therefore can only 
be general ani recommendations tentative, intended only as suggest- 
fons for further study. 

improved Screening of Gnndidates. In the selection of can- 
didates for officer training, personal experience end study from 
different points of view lead to the conclusion that any improve- 
ment in the original screening of candidates which would reduce the 
number of trainees who ere unable adequately te adjust themselves or 
who, seceuse of personality or background, tend to develop an atti- 
tude which conflicts with the dictates of military effectiveness, 
would be a valuable edvancement. It appears probable thet more care- 
ful sereening of applicants would result in: 

(1) me production of gredustes of greater abdllity. 

(2) Lese money wasted on failure. 

(3) Greater trainee eptitude and a reduction in the 
number of failures. 

(4) Fewer maladjusted trainees, simplifying the probles 
of training. 

(5) Improving the morale and the performance of the 
mere capable trainees. 

(6) Increasing the output of able leaders without having 
to imerease the training facilities. 

The sehievement level of the candidate is determined with con- 
siderable reliabllity by the present entrance examination. Ixperience 
with the U.S. Heval Academy Aptitude fest during the last 15 years has 
proved its reliability in spotting probable academic fellures. It is 
unfortunate that empirical dats are net now available upon which to 


compute the validity of thie aptitude test battery. It seems logical 
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that if each candidate is given a valid achievement test, a valid 
aptitade test, end if a means is provided for juiging his person- 
ality with at least some validity, the reaults of selection would be 
considerably improved. Though the instruments for evaluating per son- 
ality are reputedly umreliabdle, the writer 18 of the opinion that 

en inatrument could be built which would give some indiestion as 

to a candidate's suitability for neval training. Officers who, as aid- 
shipmen, have mate the adjustment from a civilian to « silitary life 
and who, in some ceases, as inetructors, have helped others to mske 
the change should be the most fully acquainted with the personality 
requirements. Yet, except in the cese of the trainees who enter the 
etedesy from the fleet er from the Naval Reserve, these officers have 
ne epoertumity te size up « proepective candidate until after he hes 
been enrolled for training. The decision as to whether or not most 
cendidates heve the requisite personality then is being made by 

thoge whe are not the most intimately secusinted with the silitary 
environnent. 

The Aray has developed en instrument, known as the Mographi- 
cal Information Blank, which ie designed to eva luste a candidate's 
(1) environmental backeround, (2) interests, (J) attitude and (u) 
eociel edjustment. Theee four factors are believed to contribute 
heevily to en tndividusl's oersoneslity. This instrument is reported 
dy Jenkins (1) fe have a validity of . 36 with a very high relisbility 
in a study of "000 ceases. In combination with the Army's Officer 


Mffictency Report (validity . 0) amd en individusl interview 


(1) Jenkins, . 0. 4 Beview of Leadership Studies". Psychology 
Bulletia, Jan. 1947, 59. 72-74. . 
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(validity . 39) validity for the bettery is reported as +.67 with 
almost perfect agreement in selection of the high, middle and low 
thirds. If such a battery can select with such reliability, it seems 
ressonable to conclude that a battery consisting of the faved Acad 
emy, ntranee Examination, the Havel Acedemy Aptitude Test and « 
pereonelity-interest audit, similar perhaps to the Biographical In- 
formation Slenk of the aray, would select Naval Academy candidates 
with greater reliability then is new obteined with the echievemsnt 
instrament lone. 

It is recommended, therefore, that consideration be given to 
the development of n ins trunent for aeasuring personality or atti- 
tude and interest and that it be combined with the echievenant and 
aptitude tests now given, to form s battery with which te selest 
these candidates most likely to weauceed in naval training. 

It is farther —— thet a suftadble selection instru- 
ment, of the objective and anchine scored type, be developed for the 
use of Members of Congress in determining which fous de their sev 
| eral spplicents sre dest salted for a naval earser ani thet they de 
encouraged te use such a standerdized instrument for coupetitive 
selection. 

Membere of Congress have the privilege of using the Savel 
Aentemy Intrence Framimation as 3 tool fer determining which of their 
four recommended candidates shall reesive the principal and which the 


alternste appointsents. Those whe sre not renked in thie manner are 


(1) Members of Congress sre euthoriged to recommend a principal and 
three alternates for each authorised vacency. 
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the only trainees who enter the academy without competition. It 
is recommended that legislation be sought to require all appoint- 
ments to be competitive. If this recommendation is not concurred 
in, it is then recommended thet reasonable effort be made to induce 
as many Congressmen as possible to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege of selecting, by examination, those dest fitted to succeed. 

instructor Selection. - The problem of officer placement is 
one that has received auch attention. Considering the size of the 
navel orgenization and the variety of positions te be filled, compar- 
atively few officers ere improperly placed. ‘The more recent emphasis 
on the development of leadership does, however, increase consider- 
ably the importance of seleeting for positions of leadership in- 
struction, those officers who have proven themselves as leaders 
capable of developing leadership in others. It is unfortunate that 
the present fitness report does not provide for an estimate of 
teaching ability. 

Without a more detsiled study of officer aseignment, the 
author concludes that officer placement in the field of leader- 
ship training can be improved only by providing more adequate in- 
formation as to proper qualifications of officer instructors end 
more accurate and complete performance reports in the field of 
leadership instruction. The replacement needs of training institu- 
tions must be known by the officer detail section well in advence of 
the prospective replacement data. 


It is recommended therefore, that all treining units, parti- 
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cularly those training junior officers, maintain a close liaison 
with the Bureau of Personnel regarding apecific positions te be 
filled and the personal qualifications required for successful per- 
formance in those billets, hie inforgation should be supplied 
wufficientiy in sdvence end in sufficient detail to permit a careful 
eurvey ami eclection from among those officers avelladle for euch 
eeeigneent. It is further recoumended thet with continued study to 
éeteraine those qualities which are considered te be gost laportant 
in a leadership isetructor, an effort de made to evolve an iuprowed 
atem of evaluating ani reporting officer qualifications for such 
en aseignaent. 

lt is recommended that the Faval desde receive top priority 
in the assignment of officers best qaaliflel to develop leedership in 
junior officers and that officers whe prove themselves to be cut- 
gtendiagly capable be given repented tours of such duty * ashore. 
N. R. O. 2. 8. Unite should fellew the Bevel Aeadesy on the priority lict. 


this improvewent must not slacken. Iapreved syst ens of evaluation 


will undoubtedly indicate points of weakness which must receive sare 
fous and concentrated attention, 

1t ke the conclusion of the writer thet more time should be 
allet ted to the study of paychology and the techniques of military 
leaderahip, in both the Haval Aesdemy and the Bevel 3.0.7.C. training 
programs. It appeare that much of the time now spent in close order 
infentry drill, especially et the vel Acadesy, is of questionable 
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velue in training nevel leaders, The conclusion therefore follows 
thet a decrease in the time spent in infantry drill would permit sore 
time for leadership study and prectice and with profitable results. 
The course in leadership sheuld be so oriented that study is contin- 
nous through the four year curriculum with increasingly concentrated 
study and increasing euthority and responsibility in the practical 
application of developed ability. Midshipmen mast be meade to realize 
that no one special abllity will be as important in assuring success 
in a navel career as that of positively leading group activity in the 
efficient accomplishment of assigned tasks, 

it is recommended that increased effort be made to determine 
the arees of leadership training which fleet experience indicates need 
increased emphasis. It is believed that a closer or wore direct line 
of communication between the training institutions and the fleet with 
s free and full exchenge of ideas would result im s more rapid in- 
provement of the quality of leaders developed. The euthor is teupted 
to recommend the essignment of ome officer te each the Atlentie 4 
Pacific Meet as a liaison between the fleet and the training activi- 
ties. It would be this officer's duty to continuslly circulate among 
the ships of the fleet, observing the newly commissioned officers, 
telxing with then, conferring with the ship's commanding and executive 
officers ond reporting back to the treining institutions and the Sureau 
of Bavel Personnel the results of such observetions and conferences 
and forwarding any suggestions for the laprovement of treining. This 


liaison officer might well serve as the coordinator of treining surveys 
do th in technical and non-technical fields end, “could de of considerable 
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service to the fleet and the training activities. 


1 pre vin, 


progress during training is importent te doth the instructor and the 
trainee. The more accurate this knowledge or evalustion of demon- 
strated ability, the more efficient the instruction’ program can be. 
The accurscy of such measurement rests first on the establishment of 
velid oriteria. A study of the characteristics of individuals who 
heave suecessfully demonstrated leadership sbility and comparison with 
those of lees successful individuale appears to be the only logical 
neans of determining the criteria upon which to base this seasurement 
of training pregress. Until these eriteria are wore definitely es- 
tablished, little can be done to evolve a more accurate measuring 
device. 

“idehipmen gust be trained to recognize and take advantage of 
ail epperteunities te practice leadership end dy so doing to deson- 
gtrate thelr ability. fort should be made to imereage the oppor- 
tunities afforded to all classes of trainees, Yhen epportunity to 
"take charge“ has been neglected repeatedly it way be neceseery to 
forces the sesumption of responsibility until sufficient seif- 
confidence has been built up or the individual hes definitely proven in- 
ap ti tude. 

Without further study the author is able to recommend few 
improvements in the evaluation syetem now im use. Personal exper- 
fence as & midshipman instructor and eveluator suggests the conclusion 
thet much activity now participated in by midshipmen end which may 
be indicative of his persenslity and leadership ability passes 
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unnoticed’. It te recommended that study of the training program 

be continued with the purpose of inereseing the opportunities of 

the treinee to oractice and demonstrate leadership end that ate 
tention of 211 instructors be drewn te the leportence of observing 
as closely as possible the ectivities and attitudes of «ll classes of 
aldshipmen and of keeping records and of making estimates of increas- 
ingly validity. 

It is the conclusion of the writer thet the Aptitade Estimate 
Form now in use at the Navel Academy hea been over simplified in 
ene respect. In the traits under the heading of “Attitude” (ase 
Fig. 2), abllity to adapt one's self to changed conditions seems to 
de improperly placed. Adaptability, sccording to Kuhlman, Fitner, 
Stern end Burtt end others, is an indication of intelligence rather 
then attitude. It is recommended that adaptability be considered 
and eveluated separately. Inasmuch as sd justment is mainly dependent 
upon ability of en individual to adapt Rimeslf to the environment 
in which he finds himself, euch 85111 ty is considered sufficiently 
important to deserve special attention end evaluntion. 

Fleet Eveluation of Demonstrated Leadership. - The problem of 
post-training evaluation is an important but difficult one. It is 
important because we need to know the quelity of the product of our 
treining program if lwprovement and progress are to be attained. Des- 
pite ite importance, little success has deen achieved in devising a 
good measuring instrument. The difficulties are sanz. Adequate er i- 
teria by which to reliably judge the quslity ef our young leaders 
have not been determined. Without reliability, validity is impossi- 


dle. Kowever, there eppears now to be Little or no information gathered 
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in the operating unite which ean be of value to the treining acti- 
vities in laproving the ability or the professions] belenge of the 
greduated treinee. It appears aleo thet some informetion of value 
could be wade avellable. The improved techniques of gathering 
this information and of increasing its velidity will have to come 
vith experience. 

Such infermetion from the operating anite might well includes 

(1) An indiestion of whieh of the desirable qualities seem 
to be weakest in the junior —— officer ‘ond aay Nee 
increesed emphasis during the tre ming periecd. 

(2) A eomparison between Naval Academy graduates and k. N. 0. 7. C. 
gradustes to indicates wherein the training of one group might be in- 
proved by a study of the training program of the other group. 

(3) A comperative estimate of the average technical sbility 
of one graduating class group and the average leederehip ability of 
the same group. This aight inilenate en undelance in the treining 
program between the technical studies snd the more abstract studies 
of psychology end leadership. In this regard N. 4. end . E. G. 7. 6. 
groups should be considered separately. 

(4) Suggestions for increase or decrease of emphasia where 
unbalance is indicated. 

(5) Ranking, eccording to the demonstrated leadership sbility, 
of the members of one graduate group In each ship of the fleet. 
Gerrelation of such renking with predicted bil te would furnish 
information for improvement of the “Aptitude Estimate. * 

(6) Well considered informetion from gradustes as to the 
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adequacy of the training progrem in fitting them to meet and solve 
the prodl eus of lesdership which they have encountered during 
their early experience in operating units, 

ee indieated earlier in this chepter it ie believed thet of- 
ficers specially trained end assigned to the steff of the Coumander- 
im-Chief Atlantic and Pacific Fleets could be of great service in 
gathering such informetion end acting as a liaison between the oper 
ating umits and the treining activities. 

As @ very rough idea as to the feasibility of gathering 
auch information by the use of 2 stendardiced fers report, the form 
outlined hereinefter, and illustrated in Figures 4 to 19 inclusive, 
ie submitted. Both the reliability end the validity of a forced 
choice type of measuring instrument would be higher than that of a 
merit reting scale type of instrument. However, the building ef a 
forced choice type of report requires « great desi more time snd 
research thon is evailable zt this time. ‘he lees desirable merit 
rating scale is recommended for use until such time as au improved 
type cam be developed. It is recommended that this report be sub- 
mitted about 1 May of each year after the graduate hee had about 
10 months of experience in the flest. 

The sesle et submitted herein requires a sabjective estimate 
of 16 of the 17 traits presented in thie paper as contributing te 
leadership ebility. Little opportunity is afforded to estimate phy 
sicel courage ae observed in the normal activities of peacetime oper- 
atione end hae therefore been omitted in this estimate report. The 
traits have not been named in the rating seele due to the different 
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interpretations which would surely result. An attempt has deen 
made to bring the specific quality to mind by the use of questions. 
Dae to probable overlap and inability to relisbly differentiate 
vetwoen intelligence and acunen and between honor end moral courege, 
these four have been combined into two. To assist in deter lining 
the desired rating in each trait, short descriptive phrases heve been 
given for each grade within each trait estimate. 

to decrease the probability of hele effect esch treit esti- 
mate ins made on e separate page and it is the intention thet all 
the officers concerned de reted in one trait before going on to the 
next. Research among psychologists and militery and naval students 
present has indicated a considerable difference of opinion as to the 
relative iaportence of the several traits. The relative values of 
„ given treit, se indicated by individual opiniones in the survey, 
veried from 1 te 10. However, when all opinions were averaged the 
range wee only from 1 te 1.7. In view of these date and the belief 
thet epprepriate values will depend almost entirely upon the situation, 
no weights have been recommended in this estimate sesle, 

Each commending officer would fill in, on page 2 of one form 
{See Fig. 3 of Appendix) the names of the junior officers in his 
command who gredusted in the last clases at the Naval Academy, and 
on the sane page of a duplicate form those who came at soproximetely 
the same time from N. R. O. , C. Units. All om sach list would then be 
marked on s seele of 1 to 9 (low to high] in answer to each question 
before turning the pace to the next question. Shen sll traits have 


been considered, the total score for each officer is obtained and 
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should be recorded in Coluan 2 of page 16 (see Fig. 19 of Appendix) 
and « renk order of overall leadership ability is thereby indicated 
and should be recorded in Column 3 of the same page. By totelling 
all the single trait scores, i.e. the scores on each page of the 
form, s reletive comparison of the whole group by traits may be ob- 
tained, A comparison of the average score of the 4.4. graduate with 
thet of the N. K. O0. T. 6. graduate would indicate the relative ability 
of the two groups in thet operating unit. This latter comparison 
should, however, be viewed with esutien since there is likely to be 
some dies toward one group or the other in such s subjective esti- 
ug d. 

The value to be obtained from thie type of information from 
the field of operation will depend upon the analysis and interpre- 
tation which it receives in the bande of the training ectivity. 

If it indicates wesknesses in the training program or in the eval- 
uation procedure being used either in the fleet or in the training 
unit, it will them be of value only if steps are taken to strengthen 
and improve the systems. 
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REPORT OF DEMOUSTRATED LEADERSHIP ABILITY 


1 Hey, 19. 
J. 8. 8. Attached te Feet 


The purpose of this report is to gather inforna tien from the 
fleet which will enable the officer training institutions (eval 
Academy and More Units) to improve the leadership training of mid- 
ehipmen. It is desired te obtain an evaluetion of the ability to 
lead as demonstrated by newly commissioned junior officers during 
their first few monthe of commissioned service. In order to — to 
the fleet young officers with increasing leadership ability, the 
training activities sre in need of a better estimate of the observed 
abilities and weaknesses of 1 graduates than « survey of their 
fitness reports will provide. The information contained in this re- 
port will HO? become a pert of any officer's file or record, nor 
will it have any effect upon presdnt or future duty essignment. The 
report may be based solely upon the observations of the 
officer or upon the observations of other officers or a cosbinst ien 
of veth. This information should be indiceted in space provided. 
"he marking should be done only after careful consideration of the 
characteristics of the officers being marked. Answer the questions 
on this page last. Betalled instructions for the completion of 2 
report are given on page 2. 


General operations since thie group reported for duty. 


Claes graduating in 19 „ 
HA or HaOTC 


Reported on beard approximately 9 

mat, im your opinion, are the moct noticeable veakneeses of this 
D ̃˙— ui... Nee MLM he ee WE, YP 
Considering thie group as « whole how would you rate their technical 
ebility compared to their lesdership ability? (1 to 10) 


Technical ebility Leadership ability 


This report ie based on observation by: Comnending Officer 
m Others Officers 
t+ Both 


| 


Figure u 
Page 1 of Post-Treining Evaluation Report. 
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Fill in the nemes of the last class of BA or HPOTC trained offi- 
cers in alphabetical order on page 2. Use seperate reporte for 
BA end WROTC groups. 


~ 
0 


In succeeding pages are questions which call te mind certein 
aracteristics of Junior officers. Consider all officers listed 
in regard to the question on page 3 before considering the question 


on pege 4 ete. Score each officer on z scale of 1 to 9 (low to high). 


* short descriptive scale is provided on each page to assist in 
arriving et e properly scaled estinate. 


J. When ell pages have been scored, sid the scoree om each page end 
Insert totel in the space provided at bottom of page. 


— 
„ 


Jotel the scores assigned to exch officer and record hie totzl in 
col. 2 of lest pase. Wow indicete, in col. Jof last pege, the 
reletive standing of each officer ef thie group es determined by 
his totel seore, 
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Figure 5 


Page 2 of Post- training Fralu tion Report. 
(pages 1 and 2-8"xl0)" back to deck) 
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1. How well does he see the other 
fellow's point of view? 

9- Alweys sympathetic and understend- 
ing. 

7 - Sonsiderate of other's opinions 
or difficulties. 

5 - Willing to listen to the other 
man's story. 

J- Indifferent to the feelings of 
others. | 

1 - Thinke hes slenye right; deli 
tles opinions and difficulties 
of others. 
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Figure 6 
Page 3 of Post-training Svaluation Report 
(5* x 10)" facing page 2) 
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2. Does he have ability to deal with others 
under all circumstances without giving offense! 


9 - Meinteine good will under most difficult 
circumstances, 

7 ~ Gets slong well with others; considerate. 

5 - Seldom gives offense; pleasant. 

3 = Occasionally annoys or embarrasses others. 

1 ~ Always rubbing people the wrong way. 


Figure 7 


Heading for page 4 of Post~training 
Evaluation Report. 


J. Is he fair, qust end impertial? 


S$ - Tetelly unbiased. 
; 7 - Deseribed ty most at 2 “Square Moo ter“. 
5 — Oocasionally shows favori tian; 
probably unintentional. 
3 - Tenis to play favorites to advent g 
1 - Decidedly prejudiced, 


Pigare 8 


Heading for page 5 of Post-training 
Evaluation Yeport. 


i, To what extent does he hold self-respect 
above personel gain? 


9 - Hes courage of his convictions; completely 
reliable: highly respected by everyone. 

7 - Exhibits good self-discioline; trust him 
with confidence. 

5 - Tenis to cover up Own errors; prone to 


rationalize to personal advantage. 

3 = Blames others for own failures; shifts 
ideale to fit situation. 

1 - Takes advantage of others at every 
opportuni ty. 


Figure 9 
Heading for page 6 of Post-training 
Evaluation Report. 
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$8 everyone, you, 
men trust hin! 


9 - Serupulously honest and trustworthy. 


7 ~ Bave confidence in his reliability. 

5 - Seldom falle te keep his word. 

3 = Accept his word dat usuelly check on hia. 
1 = Sant delle a thing he says. 


Figure 10. 


Heading for page 7 of Post- 
training Evaluation Report 


65. Is he content to "be hineelf?? 


9 = Bouelly at ease with juniors or seniors; 
readily ad qusts to level of agsociates. 
7 ~ Moderately reserved but unassuming; 


modest. 

& Nor coneclous; aloof. 

3=- Tende to exaggerate own status; 
boastful; conceited. 

1 = Self-inflated; egotistical; stuck up“. 


Figure 11. 


Heading for page 8 of Post~ 
training valustton Report 


7. How quickly does he spot a problea and 
its possibilities? 


9 Mert snd onmusuelly quick to size up a 
situation. 

7 - Can usuelly sdjust himself well; learns 
with ease. 

5 - Cautious, methodical thinker; not quick 
in an emergency. 

3 + Occasionally repests same mistake: slow 
thinker, 

1 - Hever seems to learn; makes same mistakes 
repeatedly. 


Figure 12. 
Heading for page 9 of Post- 
training Fvaluation Report 


Be ng 
professional 


xp 
y well informed! 


J- Outstanding In any job; extremely well 
prepared, 

7 ~ Seems to have good general under- 
standing. 

5 - Reliable «fter considerable training. 

J Requires frequent assistance and checik- 
ing. 

1 - Seems to be lost in any type of work. 


Figure 13, 


Hesding for page 10 of Post- 
training Svalustion Report. 


19. 8. show T bis own ability 


J- Able end very confident. 

7 111 try anything once. 

5 ~ Jccepts responsibility with caution. 

3 = Avoids test of ability if he cen do 
so gracefully. 

i — nung all responeibility; * just knows 

he can't" so won't try. 


Figure 14. 


Heading for page 11 of Post- 
training Evaluation Report. 


10. How completely does he hold himself 
liable for his own actions and those e 
hie men? 


3 = Readily eseumes responsibility for 
failure end always shares credit. 

7 - Accepts reeponsibility gracefully; 

modest in success. 

5 - Responsible for self only; gets feir 

| cooperation from his men. 

| J Ready with excuses; shuns responsibil- 


ity. 
l - Expert buck passer but hoge any credit. 


Figure 15. 
keading for page 12 of Post- 
training “valuation Report. 
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9 - Readily controls or displays emotions 
to mexioum profitable effect. 

7 Controls emotions well bat with obvious 
effort when under strain, 

5 - Meinteins control under norsel dre 


stances; mervous under strain, 

3 Unrelieble in an emergency; shows 
feelings readily. 

l= Very excltsble; sees to pieces 
easily. 


¥igure 16. 


Hesding for page 13 of Post- 
training valuation Report. 


12. How patient, conscientious and 


persevering is he? 


| 9 = Hard worker; sees every job through; 
: inspires others. 

| 7 = Gan be relied upon te do his share. 
5 - Performs aesigned tasks with oceas- 


' 
! 
| 
' 


ional prodding. 
3 = Clock watcher; does only enough to get 


by. 
1 - Ley easily discoureged, doesn't cere. 


Figure 17. 


Heading for page 1% of Post- 
training fveluation Report. 


| 13. Bow well does he go shead on his own 
in the absence of specific instructions! 


9 - Kequires the miniaua of supervision; 
gete results: looks sheed and prepares. 

7 ~ Usually teres necessary sction without 
instructions. 

5 - Needs general supervision; usually | 


works out own details. 
3 - Seldom takes action without specific 
erders or authority. 
l = Dees nothing unless given detailed 
supervision. | 
Figure 18. 
Heading for page 15 of Post- 
training Sveluation Report. 
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14, How energetically does he pursue 
definite and worthwhile goals? 


9 - A apirited go-getter; dynamic; makes 
own opportunities. 

7 Feels thet good work today will bring 
opportunity tomorrow, 

5 - Performs astigned teak satisfactorily: 
tenis to shift goals easily. 

3 ~ Pesses up an opportunity that recuires 
much effort; setisfied to maintein 
present sta tus. 

i ~ Minigum perfersence; gives up 6881121 
present and ultimate goals - “three 
meal e ani a bunk*, 
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Bigure 19. 
Page 16 of Post- training zvelus tion 
Report 
(8% x 10)" face back of page 15) 
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